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SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 

The design for the beautiful engraving below was drawn ex- 
pressly for our Pictorial by Mr. Hill, whose accurate and artistic 
delineations of local scenes have been so much admired and com- 
plimented. It represents one of the busiest localities in our sister 
city, one side being occupied by stores, the opposite by vessels of 
all descriptions, with their forest of masts, their projecting bow- 
sprits, and their sails lowered to dry in the sun and air. The 
figures which crowd the street and sidewalks, the porters, sailors, 
stevedores, merchants, and street pedlers, are characteristic of the 
place. New York has a most distinctive character of its own in 
the external sense; it is entirely unlike anything in Europe, 
neither is there any other city of the American continent which has 
the same marked features. It is an unexplored mine of wealth to 
the artist; such quaint character of picturesque grouping as you 
continually find in this great centre of attraction to all nations, 
would make the fortune of a whole academy of European painters. 
That our native artists have hitherto neglected this available source 
is a subject of regret. This arises from a common feeling that 
leads us to slight what is near at hand and attainable, in pursuit of 
the remote and inaccessible. How much Gavarni or Leech would 
‘make out of New York characters and scenes, with their endless 
variety, strongly marked characteristics and curious combinations ! 


We have endeavored to direct the attention of our artists to this 
field, and the result has been some of our most felicitous and pop- 
ular illustrations. We intend to follow up this vein, from time 
to time, and work it out. Nor is New York without intense attrac- 
tion to every lover of the beautiful and picturesque; to such it is 
an everchanging and exciting panorama, far exceeding in interest 
the combined effects of all the exhibitions of the past ten years ; 
and we can recommend no pleasanter or more instructive occupa- 
tion for a spare forenoon or evening, than a stroll through this 
city, with its manifold suggestions to thought and material for ob- 
servation. Our picture shows one of those lucky points of situa- 
tion by which the fortune of the city is made. The largest ships 
float readily to the head of the longest docks, thus affording every 
convenience for loading and unloading. South Street is devoted 
to the wants of ships and their accommodation. Here may be 
seen the Canton and California clippers, side-by-side with Liver- 
pool packets and river steamboats, the fast sailing fore-and-after, 
and fishing vessels. Crowds of these latter craft lay off Fulton 
Market, which, with the Ferry House, is represented in our en- 
graving. The buildings are devoted to sail-lofts, shipping offices, 
warehouses of every description, cheap eating-houses, markets, and 
those indescribable stores, where old cables, junk, anchors, and all 
sorts of cast-off worldly things, that none but a seaman has a name 
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for, find a refuge. The street is nearly always crowded till sunset 
with vehicles of all kinds, most confasing to the newly-arrived and 
uneducated immigrant, whose mind has constantly associated the 
idea of America with thoughts of primeval forests and Indians. 
In fact, we are afraid these crude notions pervade the upper as 
well as the lower crust of European society. A friend of ours 
told us that when he was giving M. de Lamartine a brief but un- 
exaggerated description of the grandeur of New York, the great 
author listened politely, to be sure, but the expression of his face, 
and an almost imperceptible shrug of his shoulders, conveyed to 
our friend the decided impression that the illustrious poet believed 
the narrator was adopting a poetical license, and that his picture 
“was but fancy’s sketch.” Be this as it may, at night South 
Street presents as great a solitude as the most reckless foreigner 
could desire, but by no means a safe one, except in the neigh- 
borhood of the Brooklyn ferries, which are all on this thorough- 
fare. But this is only one phase of New York city life. Like a 
cut diamond, it has a multitude of faces. Go to one part of the 
city, you would think yourself in a Swiss town, to another, that 
you had stumbled into the heart of Germany. New York has 
many cosmopolitan features, but they are all blended, with the 
local exception we have noticed. It is a world of itself, but a 
world very different from any other on the face of the globe. 
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{Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE SPANISE 


THE CONVENT OF ALCALA. 


A STORY OF THE THRONE, THE ALTAR AND THE FOREST. 


[CONTINUED. } 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE CRYSTAL FLASK. 

Tne Countess Altamira said she was ill, and this time spoke 
the truth. Her heavy eyes, pale face, announced restlessness. 
A nervous and convulsive movement agitated her features, and 
her short, cold words showed spite and impatience. 

“ You here?” said she, to Juan. “ What brings you ?” 

“We have no time to lose, and I will tell you the object of my 
visit. First, send that chamber-maid away.” 

“For you, my young brother?” replied the countess, trying to 
laugh. 

“No, senora ; for you.” 

The waiting-maid left the room. When they were alone, and 
the doors were closed, Juan spoke : 

“ Senora countess, you have sworn to destroy a young girl whom 
I have sworn to defend. It is Alitea, my sister.” 

“ What an idea!” replied the countess, smiling ironically. “Me 
destroy the Duchess de Santarem! She does not need that from 
me; and the favorite of the king—” 

“ Will defend her honor and reputation ; you can ascribe that 
to her, senora, and you say truly she needs no one for that. But 
it is not so easy to defend her life against hidden plots.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” cried the countess, trembling ; 
and she looked at Juan with an uneasy, menacing eye. 

“What I wish to say,” calmly replied Juan, “ your anxiety 
would be a sufficient explanation, if I had needed one. But we 
are not among the reverend fathers, your friends.” 

“That is true,” said the countess, striving to recover her self- 
pessession; “you are there no longer. They pretend that you 
escaped from them.” 

“Yes, senora; each to his taste. Iwas not pleased with the 
convent ; there were fine ladies there who did not please me. But 
let us leave riddles, and speak plainly. You have sworn to harm 
Alitea, who annoys you.” 

“ Me, senor !” said the countess, with haughtiness and indigna- 
tion. 
“ You wish to kill her—” 

“ An unheard-of calumny—” 

“ By poison.” . 

“ Your new dress does not give you impunity, and I will punish 
such outrages.” 

She rose to ring the bell, but Juan seized her hand and forced 
her to be re-seated. 

“ You shall not call, and you shall listen to me. If it is neces- 
sary for you to destroy yourself, it shall not be here. I will carry 
my complaint to the tribunal of the Inquisition, of which Iam a 
member to-day ; and you and your accomplices would already be 
in its power, but you are the aunt of Fernand d’Albayda, you are 
the sister of Don Juan d’Aguilar, my protector, and my father. 
It is that remembrance which saves you. I will be silent, upon 
one condition: it is that you renounce your designs, if it is not 
already too late,—if already,” continued he, seeing the anxiety of 
the countess, “they are not executed—” 

“Me!” said the countess, trembling in all her limbs. 
designs 

“ You know them better than I, but God knows them also.” 
And in a grave, solemn voice, like a judge who pronounces a 
sentence, Juan added: “ You received from Father Jerome a crys- 
tal flask.” 

The countess uttered a cry of fright. 

“ Closed by a gold cover set with emeralds.” 

‘The countess hid her head in her hands, and Juan continued : 

“ That flask encloses a poison—poison slow and deadly.” 

‘The countess fell on her knees, and extended her arms. 

“Good; you know your place. But you have no need to pray 
to me; it is not to me, I tell you; it is your noble brother, Don 
Juan 4’ Aguilar, who would pardon your deed. He sees us both 
this moment, and in his name, senora, 1 demand that flask, this 
very instant. I cannot leave in your hands such a weapon, which 
you imtended to use against my sister, and, perhaps, against me. 
Go, then, and give it to me.” 

“ But, my father—” 

“I wish it,” said Juan, in a menacing voice. 

‘The countess raised herself, and tottered to a little marble cabi- 
net, and unlocking the door, took out the flask. 

“ At least, you will tell me, senor, how you learned the secret.” 

“That you shall never know !” cried Juan, seeing the false look 
of the countess. And he added purposely: “I reserve for myself 
that means of discovering imstantly all the schemes you attempt 
hereafter.” 

The countess could not wholly conceal the spite and rage which 
filled her beart, and she handed the flask to Juan. He looked at 
it and uttered a cry of terror. The flask had been used! that was 
evident, for it was mot full by a fourth, Juan paled ; a cold sweat 
covered his brows, and he would have fallen had he not supported 
himself by the chair from which he had rison. The countess 
stepped towards him. Juan repressed his anger, and cried : 


“ What 


“The crime is consummated! I owe you now nothing more, 
neither pardon nor pity.” 


He was leaving the room, when she threw herself at his feet. 

“I swear to you,” said she, to him, “‘that I have not used the 
fiask. It is just as it was given to me by Father Jerome. I swear 
it. Senor, I swear it to you!” And seeing Juan, who eagerly 
seized upon this hope, stop and appear to hesitate, she cried with 
a tone of frankness which seemed to come from the heart: “ You 
know it well, senor, since you know the fiask,—since you have 
seen it and held it in your hands.” 

“So the days of Alitea are respected ?” 

“She has nothing to fear,” replied the countess, with an anxious 
face. 


“ You swear it?” 

“What need of an oath? You will see yourself that I havo 
told the truth,” and looking at him with a curious air, sho added, 
‘since you know the effects of this liquor.” 

“Yes,” said Juan; “it is in a month, a month only, that it be- 
gins to carry death, and for ten days the flask has been in your 
hands. Well, if you have deceived me,—if the least danger menaces 
her I protect, you are lost.” 

“T know it. You will have the same power then as now.” 

“ And nothing will stop my vengeance,” said Juan; “ you may 
be sure of that. As to Father Jerome and Escobar, I can strike 
them without touching you. Tell them upon what condition I will 
pardon them: that they are careful, like you, to respect Alitea. 
At this price, a treaty is between us; otherwise, war. Adieu, 
senora !”” 

That very evening, terror reigned in the convent of Alcala do 
Henares, and among the reverend fathers of the Society of Jesus. 
How had Juan discovered their secret? It was inexplicable, 
magical, diabolical! Neither the countess nor the monks could 
divine it. But when Escobar learned later that ho must renounce 
the idea of being queen’s confessor,—that Juan had supplanted 
him, he was furious. Both the fathers were so exasperated with 
their young disciple that they swore a war to the death against 
him. In consequence of which, they would first make him offers 
of peaceful alliance and friendship. 

“ He will not agree,” said Escobar; “ he is our pupil.” 

“ He was here but a short time,” replied the superior. 

“That is nothing. What one learns is not forgotten. The first 
lessons remain always.” 

There was one event, recent and terrible, a secret which Sevilla 
did not know, and it was upon that that Father Jerome and his 
friends based their hopes of success for new plots. 

From morning until evening, Alitea occupied herself with plans 
for the happiness of her brother, wherewith to embellish the life of 
trials and sacrifices which he had chosen for her sake. To him 
she confided all her joys, pains and most secret thoughts ; not all, 
perhaps; but those which she hid, she wished to hide from herself 
even. Between Alitea and Carmina, Juan found this the happiest 
time of his life. In fifteen days, Carmina was to marry Fernand. 
The schemes of the countess were frustrated ; for, through tho in- 
fluence of Alitea, the queen had herself appointed the wedding- 
day. 

The day at last arrived, and more beautiful than ever in her 
bridal dress, which sparkled with diamonds, appeared Carmina. 
In presence of the king and queen, Juan blessed the young couple. 
The Countess Altamira was there, perfectly pale with rage, and in 
her inmost heart she vowed to ruin Fernand and tho pricst Juan, 
who seemed to her like an ever-present avenger. 

One day, Juan, who ever watched each passing change on the 
face of Alitea with an intense agony, saw her pale and discom- 
posed. Eagerly he demanded the cause, and she, blushing, then 
paling, declared she had a secret pain, and even while she spoke, 
the palor of death spread over her beautiful face. 

“] see it well!” cried Juan. “Thon seckest vainly to hide it 
from me. Confess to me what it is thou feelest ; tell me all.” 

“Be silent ; ask nothing. I cannot tell you of the pain,” said 

“I know the danger that menaces you.” 

“ There is none.” 

“ Greater than you think; and I will save you, if there is yet 
time. You must know the truth.” 

“Whatever it may be, I can bear it. Speak, then, brother,— 
speak!” And gathering all her courage, Alitea listened calmly 
and immovably to the recital. 

Juan then recounted to her the horrible designs of the countess, 
the way in which be had discovered them, and the last visit he had 
paid to the hotel of Altamira. Even while he spoke, the color 
returned to Alitea’s face, serenity to her forehead, to her heart its 
calm. 

“Is it only that *” exclaimed Alitea. 

“ Only that !” said Juan, astonished at her tranquillity. “Have 
you heard what I told you about the crystal flask—the deadly 
poison it contains 1” 

“Yes,” said Alitea. 

“You are the victim.” 

“ Would to Heaven I was, brother !” cried she, eagerly. 

“ What do you say ?” 

“ Only that instead of stopping the countess, let her go on.” 

“And why? Answer me.” 

“ Why ?” said she, recovering herself, “Iam foolish, I have 
here,” and she placed her hand on her heart and head, “a great 
anguish which never leaves me; it is @ suffering so acute that I 
think sometimes I would better die, But that will pass; I swear 
it. Re-assure thyself, brother,” 

“J cannot be calm. Recall when you have seen the countess.” 

“ Once or twice at court; but I have not spoken to her.” 


“ Received nothing from her hand?” 


“No, brother ; I remember well ; no. No aliment, no beverage. 
I swear it!” * 

“« Nevertheless, this flask has been used.” 

“ That flask!” said Alitea. “ Show it to me.” 

He showed her the flask, and she seized it, and was about to 


break it, when he stopped her. It must be preserved, in order to 


frighten the countess, as a proof of her crime. Alitea then asked 
to keep it. She would keep it safely. He yielded to her. 

In spite of what she had said, the sufferings of Alitea continued. 
Tho young girl strove to hide her anguish before all, but she could 
not wholly conceal it from the watchful, anxious eyes of Juan. 
She bore calmly without murmuring, for to him, in whom she con- 


fided every grief, this one must be closely hid. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE QUEEN’S ORATORY. 

In the midst of all the plotting, scheming and intriguing, there 
was one thing which occupied all thoughts. It was not the dan- 
ger that menaced the Spanish monarch ; it was not the formidable 
preparations of the king of France: each one partook of the hap- 
py ignorance of the minister, and the latter, as we have seen, only 
learned it by chance. That which troubled all the ‘world, and 
which no one could explain, was the state of the queen. 

For two months she grew more depressed each day. ‘The most 
skilful physicians could discover no real illness. The queen faded, 
without suffering. When her best friends, when Alitea questioned 
her, she answered : 

“ Nothing is the matter with me; I was never better, nor more 
happy. I love you; but Idie. I cling to life, but I feel that it 
escapes me. I must hasten. ‘Tell me if I can do anything to 
make you rich, powerful or happy; for soon I shall be able to do 
nothing for you,—soon I shall be no more!” 

The queen, used to the sternness and severity of the priests 
who had preceded Juan, was delighted and surprised to find a 
friend, where she expected only an intolerant judge. ‘The latter 
never wearied her with the dogmas and superstitious practices of 
his religion. Sevilla showed her only the moral and celestial vir- 
tues. The others frightened her; he reassured her. ‘The first 
spoke only of hell; Sevilla spoke only of heaven. 

Thus when the queen was not with her young friends, she passed 
her time in her oratory with Juan. He had her whole confidence, 
and yet there was a secret which she dared not reveal to the friend 
or minister of Heaven. That secret was the only one that weighed 
upon her heart, the only crime she reproached herself with, and 
that had been involuntary. And more—she felt life was going 
from her ; she understood that it was necessary to confess that 
crime, and she had not the courage. 

“ Yes,” said she, to Juan, who divined well that somo secret 
grief oppressed her, “ yes—it is true; I have a pardon to seck of 
Heaven,—a fault to confess to you, my father; but not to-day,— 
to-morrow—to-morrow. Give me one day more.” 

Thus sho pleaded; the days rolled on, and soon would como. 
her last. 

While the days of the queen flected away, strange ramors filled 
the city. The archbishop Ribeira and the grand inquisitor, and 
all the members of the Inquisition, save one—Juan, said that it 
was the vengeance of Heaven falling upon the queen, that an ill- 
ness so sudden, which none could understand, showed the finger 
of God. God wished to punish Margaret for the protection she 
had given to heretics, to the Moors of Spain. 

Another report, none the less odious, was circulated among tho 
people. Each one was sure that the Count de Lerma, the primo 
minister himself, with his own hand had poisoned the queen, be- 
cause she had opposed his favorite scheme—the expulsion of tho 
Moors. These calumnies had already taken such a form that tho 
Count de Lerma, returning from the council, had been insulted ; 
mud and stones had been thrown at his carriage. Although ho 
was completely innocent of the imputed crime, the minister was 
deeply wounded. Troubles seemed to accumulate; dangers 
menaced the kingdom, and treachery was in his own family, and 
now himself losing his popularity. 

Don Delascar heard all these stories, and instantly saw that it 
was all-important to suspend the signature of the king to the edict 
of expulsion. For that reason, Juan must be warned to see the 
queen, prevent it if he could, and without raising tho suspicions of 
Sandoval or the minister. 

Yezid left by night. He was to see Juan and the queen, and 
return immediately to Valencia, that his enemies might not sus- 
pect his visit. Yezid arrived early in the morning at Madrid. Ho 
knew from Alitea the means of entering the palaco; it was by a 
secret staircase which led to Juniata’s room, and to the quoon’s 
oratory. Juniata was perfectly astounded to see him enter tho 
oratory, where she was busily engaged arranging and dusting tho 
furniture. 

“You, Senor Yezid! you at Madrid! When did you como?” 

* Bilence, Juniata! All the world must remain ignorant of my 
visit, except Juan and yourself. 1 came this instant on horseback 
with Pedralvi, who is at the hotel of the Duchess de Santarem.” 

Pedralvi here!” cried she, joyfully, And will he stay long 1” 

“Time enough to embrace you, Go quickly,” 

Juniata was running off. He stopped her, 

“ But first, I must speak to Juan.” 

“ That is easy,” said she, pointing to a door on the right; ‘he 
stays there at present.” 

Really ?” 

“ Yes; the queen is very ill, and wished him to be there.” 

“ Very ill” exclaimed Yezid, turning pale. 

** On the other side,” continued Juniata, pointing to a door on 
the left, “is the apartment of the queen, and here,” pointing to 
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little grating ornamented with gold and covered with violet-colored 
velvet hangings, “‘is the confessional of her majesty, and Juan 
remains here to be ready upon the instant when the queen calls 
him.” 

“J will seo Jaan,” said Yezid, going to the door of his room. 


But it was closed and locked. Juniata knocked softly; no 
answer. She knocked louder; the same silence. 

“ Sometimes he walks in the park. You will undoubtedly find 
him there. Come.” 

“ You forget, Juniata, that I must not be seen. I came to speak 
to the queen and Jaan, but no one must know it.” 


“ Ah, well; remain here. In a few minutes, a quarter of an 
hour at the most, he will return. To be more sure, I will find 


him, and tell him to come. I am not afraid of being seen.” 

“ Well, go quickly. I will wait for him here.” 

Juniata was just leaving, when Yezid heard distinctly the voice 
of the Countess Altamira. She was coming towards the oratory. 
Yezid thought all lost. The chamber of Juan was closed ; the door 
opposite was the one by which the countess was about to enter. 

“ There is only one way,” said Juniata, quickly, and opened the 
little gilded grating ; “there—in the confessional.” 

“If they should see me ?” 

“ But they will not. I will draw the curtain, which none have 
aright to raise without the consent of the priest. Enter, then ; 
quick! they approach.” . 

“ Bat,” said Yezid, recoiling a step, “ it is the piace of a Chris- 
tian priest.” 

“ No matter; only for a minute.” 

Yezid hesitated still ; it seemed to him that it was a sacrilege to 
commit, he, a Moor, to enter the tribunal of penitence. 

At that moment, the countess opened the door of the oratory. 
Juniata pushed Yezid into the confessional, and closed the grating 
upon him. Quickly as Juniata had pushed the young man in, it 
was not so quick but that the countess had seen, not Yezid, but 
the confessional door close. The countess had found the queen 
very weak, and gave her her arm to lead her into the oratory. The 
moment she entered, the countess cried out: 

“ Who is there ?” 

Juniata, although surprised by the question, did not show any 
signs of anxiety, or lose her self-possession for one moment, but 
replied with admirable coolness : 

“The brother Louis Sevilla, who has entered to pray.” 

“ Silence !” replied the queen ; “do not disturb him. I saw him 
walking in the park, and sent a page to tell him I awaited him 
here, and he has come.” 

The queen then made a sign to Juniata and the countess to 
leave her. Both silently entered the apartments of the queen. 
Margaret was alone, but Yezid did not know it, and did not dare 
speak or make a gesture. He waited breathlessly to hear when 
the companions of the queen left. Suddenly on his right, and 
near the little interior grating, he heard some one fall on their 
knees and say to him in a low voice: “ My father.” 

It was the voice of the queen, but 80 weak and stifled that he 
could scarcely hear it, which confirmed Yezid in the idea that the 
countess still was present. Pale and trembling, he kept silence, 
ready to faint at the sound of that voice so dear to him, and which 
filled him with terror and love. 

“ My father,” said she, ‘I wish—I can no longer hide the secret 
which weighs upon me. To-morrow I shall be no more! I am 
guilty. I love—yes, I love in secret, in silence, for a long time. 
But this love was involuntary. I have struggled against it; I 
have resisted. No one knows it—not even he, and I pray God 
will perhaps pardon me. What makes me fear that he will not 
pardon me,” murmured she, lowering her head, “‘ what makes me 
tremble, is that he I love, whom I love always, is a Moor, an ene- 
my of our faith—Yezid !” 

At that moment a door opened, and interrupted her. She raised 
her head, and uttered a cry of terror upen seeing Juan enter. 
Seized with an indefinable terror, she threw herself into the arms 
of Juan. The latter did not know what to think of her fright. 

“You, Sevilla! Who, then, is in the confessional? who has 
heard—” . 

As she spoke, she looked at the gilded grating, and saw a with- 
ered pomegranate flower fall to the floor. A ray of hope filled 
her soul, but not daring to believe her eyes, she cried : 

“No, no—it is not possible !” 

Juan held the queen in his arms, and laid her gently on her 
couch, and ran to call assistance. Hardly had he disappeared, 
than Margaret, ready to die with shame at having betrayed her 
Secret, with the energy of despair, ran to the door of the confes- 
sional, and opening it, uttered a cry of joy. It was Yezid, who 
fell on his knees as once befure in the underground hall of Val- 
ladolid, 

“God alone—God and I! It shall be the secret of my life.” 

“Tt will be that of the tomb,” said Margaret. 

They heard Sevilla returning with her ladies of honor, and with 
despairing energy, she pushed Yezid into Juan’s chamber. ‘Too 
weak to bear so much emotion, Margaret sunk fainting into their 
arms. She never rose! That same evening, the funeral bells 
filled all Madrid. All the people, kneeling in the churches, prayed 
for their sovereign. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THB UNKNOWN. 


Exrexpxp upon her bed of death, the queen of Spain made a 
sign with her hand for all her ladies to leave her. Beckoning to her 
& young priest, whose faco was covered with tears, and who could 
hp pointed bie hand te 

ven. 


“ You believe that God will pardon me ?” said she. 

And the priest responded : 

“* Moors and Christians are all children of the same God, and 
God scorns none of his children. The former were worthy of you, 


for they revered you; they adored you as they revere virtue, as 
they adore angels. Your love for them was not a crime, but a 


long suffering, a struggle, a fight in which you did not fail. God 
pardons those who suffer !”’ cried he, in a tone of conviction and 
hope. ‘‘ God rewards those who struggle and who conquer.” 
The queen thanked him with a look, and showing him a tur- 
quoise ring which she always wore, said, in a low voice : 
“T cannot keep it; take it and return it—to him !” 


She signed her women to approach her. Alitea, Juniata and 
Carmina threw themselves upon their knees beside her bed. Sum- 
moning all her strength, she whispered in the ear of Alitea: 

“ Take care for thyself and thy relations. Iam dying. You 
will have no one to defend you ; and persecution and exile menace 
you; I know it.” 

Then raising her voice, she demanded to see and speak with the 
king. Before he came, she said : 

“T wish on my bed of death to do all I can for you. I wish to 
make him swear before God and before you never to consent— 
never to sign the edict of banishment.” 

The effort was too much for her ; the voice died on her lips; a 
cold sweat covered her forehead, and she fell back upon her pillow 
dead ! 

The grand inquisitor Sandoval, in pontifical dress, the principal 
members of the Inquisition and the clergy of Madrid, carried the 
remains in great pomp. The king, the young prince of Austria 
and his young sister, Anne of Austria, walked behind the clergy. 
Long files of monks carried torches, chanting. Alitea and her 
companions retired to the rear ; but Juan, to the last, kept his post 
beside the bed of Margaret. 

The funeral ceremony commenced. The grand inquisitor San- 
doval approached the queen, who could now take no note of his 
hated presence. He recited the accustomed prayers, and anointed 
her forehead with the sacred oil. At that moment, Margaret for 
a moment opened her eyes, and seeing round her only those cold, 
icy figures, she turned with terror; but her look encountered that 
of Juan, and thanking him, her peaceful soul quitted the earth and 
soared to heaven. 

A great cry filled the palace, and was prolonged outside. The 
priests inclined themselves; the crowd fell on their knees, and 
Juan Sevilla, extending his hand towards the queen, cried in a 
loud, firm voice: “‘ Angel descended from heaven, return to thy 
home!” 

The death of the queen was soon known throughout all Spain. 
Alitea and Juan told their father, for Yezid, given up to despair, 
was capable of nothing, not even of being consoled. All the 
Moors in Madrid wept for the death of Margaret, who was the 
death of all their hopes. The bells tolled for the death of the 
queen and their total destruction. 

The Countess Altamira, paying frequent visits of condolence to 
the king, contrived to fill his ear with the stories of poisoning. 
She breathed not one word as to whom the public pointed as the 
author of the crime. 

His first grief passed, the king thought only of Alitea. It was 
the thought which filled his mind night and day. All that inter- 
rupted that dream appeared odious and hateful. He would not 
look at anything. But his royal tranquillity was suddenly dis- 
turbed by finding on his table this little note : : 


“Tf the king wishes to have the real details of the poisoning of 
the queen, and the true author of the crime,—if he wishes to know 
the dangers which menace him, his glory and his kingdom, let him 
be silent about this advice, and order the first gentleman of the 
chamber to introduce this evening into the cabinet of his majesty 
the unknown, who will present himself at nine o’clock at the door 
of the palace, and pronounce these words: Philip and Spain.” 


After reading this note, the king remained pale and sad. Un- 
able to decide what to do, the weak monarch went to walk and 
think in the park. There he met Alitea, Duchess de Santarem. 
To her as a friend, he confided the contents of the note. Alitea 
turned pale at the mere mention of the suspicion of poisoning, but 
strongly advised the king to give the audience requested of him. 
The king saw the justice of the counsel given by Alitea. Accord- 
ingly, he gave the orders to the Duke d’Uzede. 

He was punctual. At nine o’clock precisely, the Duke d’Uzede 
ushered into the cabinet a man enveloped in a mantle. The king 
motioned to the Duke d’Uzede, who left. 

“ Speak, senor,” said the king, when they were alone. 

The unknown threw off his mantle. 

“ Father Jerome!” cried the king, astonished. 

“ Himself, sire, who has exposed himself to the greatest dangers 
to tell the truth to your majesty.” . 

“ Protected by me, what have you to fear?” 

“Enemies, numerous, powerful, cunning, who will not forgive 
me for having disclosed the truth.” 

“ You think, then, the queen was poisoned ?” said the king, with 
emotion. 

“T am sure of it; I swear it before God! I can tell the name 
of the poison—a poison which leaves no traces, it is true, but the 
symptoms of which are known to all scientitic persons. These 
symptoms the queen had—” 

“ Who could have committed such a crime ” said the king. 

The reverend father kept silent. 

“ The queen was loved by all.” 

“ There were those who feared her.” 

“Who, my father ?” 

“ Public ramor accuses a man placed high in the confidence of 


“Of whom do you speak ?” said the king, trembling. 

“It is astonishing that your majesty has not heard. Through- 
out all Spain a cry of vengeance is raised against him.” 

“ His name!” exclaimed the king, whose anxiety increased every 
moment. 


“Sire, it is the Count de Lerma!” 


“ The count!” cried the king, falling upon a chair, overwhelmed 
with surprise and terror. 

“ He it is, sire, whom all the world accuses; it is easy to tell 
you that; but I alone can give you the proofs.” 

“ Speak—speak !”” 

“ Three months ago, the queen went to your chapel to say mass ; 


she was accompanied by her lords and ladies in waiting: the 
Countess de Gambia, Marquise de Escalon, Duchess de Zaniga, 
and the Duchess de Santarem, also the dukes of Medina, Gazman 
and Uzede, and the Count de Lerma. The day was very warm. 
The queen, who was leaning upon the arm of the minister, seated 
herself under a tree before her pavilion, and before-all her train of 
honor, said to him, laughingly: ‘I die with thirst.’ Instead of 
calling one of her servants, as was natural and ordered by etiquette, 
the Count de Lerma went himself; you hear well, sire,—himself.” 

“T hear,” said the king, who was listening with deep attention. 

“ He entered one of the little side rooms, and was gone some 
minutes. I pray your majesty to note that circumstance. He 
disappeared and returned, bringing the queen, upon a silver salver, 
a glass of iced lemonade, which the queen took and drank eagerly. 
After having drank, she said, gaily : ‘ ‘That lemonade had a singu- 
lar taste.’ ”’ 

The king uttered a cry of surprise. 

“These words,” continued the reverend father, “all heard dis- 
tinctly. A month after, the suffering of the queen commenced, 
and two months after, she existed no more. All who know the 
effects of that poison, know that all that time is needed for its 
development. Recall the queen’s symptoms. As for me, I can- 
not make your majesty share in my convictions ; but I will say to 
you, sire, to you alone, I know beyond a doubt that that glass 
contained a poison.” 

“‘ How do you know it?” eried the king, eagerly. 

“The way in which this mystery was revealed to me, I cannot 
disclose before men. I can only say to your majesty, that glass 
contained poison ; I know it.” 

The king, pale and trembling, looked at the monk with a mix- 
ture of terror and indecision ; he hesitated still, trembling to be- 
lieve and trembling still more at doubting the truth. Suddenly he 
uttered a cry; an idea came into his head. He ran and got a book 
which lay upon his praying desk, and opened it before Father 
Jerome. 

“‘ Swear it upon the Bible, my father,—and I will believe all.” 

The monk turned pale, and remained silent an instant. But he 
recalled the words of Escobar: ‘The end is all, the means 
nothing,” and the mental restrictions for a long time admitted into 
their order; he laid aside his anxiety, and raising his head, he 
said, slowly and gravely: 

“I swear upon the Bible that the Count de Lerma presented 
that glass to the queen. I swear that the glass contained poison !” 

The king laid his face in his hands, and remained silent for a 
few minutes ; he was stunned. 

“ He,” said he, sadly,—*‘ he, in whom I have placed all my con- 
fidence! he, whose zeal I admired !”’ 

“If that was all, sire,” said the father, “‘ your majesty could lay 
aside your regrets. I have not only heard, but have proofs to give 
your majesty, that this zealous minister has always betrayed you; 
that this minister has led you and the monarchy to the brink of a 
precipice ; that this capable minister has ruined your finances, 
destroyed your fleet and armies, and left Spain without defence to 
the enemy who are going to invade it.” 

“ What do you say ?” said the king, in fear. 

“ At this very hour, nearly all Europe is raised against us, and 
you know nothing of it, sire; your minister knows it all.” 

And this time, without any Jesuitical turns, the reverend father 
proved the truth of what he advanced, showing private letters and 
foreign gazettes ; in a word, he made the first part of his accusa- 
tion still more forcible, by showing that not one word of the last 
part was false. A stronger will, a more energetic nature than that 
of the king, would have shrunk before the same situation ; but the 
weak monarch hardly realized what a fierce storm was ready to 
burst over his head. 

“Thanks, my father, thanks!” said he. ‘ Soon—we shall see— 
to-morrow I will examine—I will reflect.” 

Father Jerome, leaving the king, ran to the Countess Altamira, 
who expected him, and exclaimed : 

“ This time, I swear it, our enemy will be overthrown !” 


CHAPTER XXXV., 
THB COUNCIL OF CASTILE. 


Tue next day a council was called, Present were the peers of 
the realm, and the Duke d’Uzede, the son of the prime minister, 
willing and ready to make the downfall of his father a means for 
his own aggrandizement. A great noise, and the king entered, 
carrying in his hand letters and papers; his face was sad and 
troubled, and he walked quickly. All rose respectfully, 

“ Be seated,” he said, in a blunt voice. “We have to-day to 
deal with important affairs.” 

All reseated themselves. The king glanced furtively round the 
room; but the places usually occupied by the Count de Lerma 
and his brother Sandoval were vacant, which fact seemed to give 
the king courage, for he said : 

“T thank you, senors, for your exactitude. You belong not to 
those who fear to show themselves in time of danger.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
your majesty. 
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At these significant words, and astonishing as they were, pro- 
nounced by the king, who rarely spoke, a low murmur circulated 
through the assembly, and each one looked at the other as if to 
sav: “It is done; the minister is overthrown !” 

‘The door of the hall opened, and the Count de Lerma, followed 
by the grand inquisitor Sandoval, entered. The ticking of the 
clock could be distinctly heard, so profound was the silence that 
filled the council hall. Sandoval had a stern, impassible face. 
The Count de Lerma was strongly agitated. - 

“J ask pardon of the king, and you, senors,” said he, bowing 
with respect, “for having made you wait—an involuntary deten- 
tion.” 

A murmur of disapprobation was heard in the assembly, usually 
80 patient and docile. 

“An involuntary detention,” continued the count, “and one 
that I have been unable to foresee ; yes, senors,—a detention im- 
possible to foresee. They stopped my carriage; the people sur- 
rounded it and threw stones at us, uttering cries that I desire to 
explain before you and before his majesty the king. I wish to tell 
the source of the noises.” . sal 

« It is sufficient,” said the king ; “we know what to think of it. 

“ How, sire?” cried the count, indignantly, looking at the king. 

“T hear,” said the king, a little 
anxious. “I desire also that the 
subject be not treated of here—by 
you, who attach an undue impor- 
tance to a chimerical accusation, in 


“Tong live the Count de Lerma!” cried the Marquis de 
d 


a. 

“ Long live our glorious count!” repeated a part of the assem- 
bly, me oe the wind of success had already turned to the minister. 

As to the king, he knew not what to think—whether to weep or 
rejoice ; and the Duke d’Uzede, enraged in his heart, hastened to 
the house of the countess, where Father Jerome and Escobar sat 
in triumph awaiting him, to tell them that never had the Count de 
Lerma been more powerful, more glorious or more king of Spain 
than in that moment. 


After the death of the queen, Carmina and Fernand, so ns | 
in their love, refused to stay at Madrid. Alitea, though , 
could not follow her friend, for she thought it was her duty to stay 
near her father and brother. Juniata had already left; she went 
to Valencia to announce to him the arrival of Alitea. 

The day when Juan presented himself before his brother and 
said, “ The queen is dead!” Yezid had uttered a cry and fallen 
insensible, struck down with despair. For entire weeks he neither 
slept nor spoke, either to Juan or his sister. From time to time 
he repeated in a low voice, “‘M ! Margaret!” 

One day, Juan presented him with a token; it was a turquoise 


order to turn our attention from 
the other griefs and reproaches 
which are only too real.” 

The king seemed affected, and 
his voice was lower at the end than 
at the commencement of the sen- 
tence. It was in all eyes a mani- 
festation of the royal displeasure, 
and indicated the fall of the minister. 

“T hear with respect,” said the 
Count de Lerma, “the reproaches 
which it pleases your majesty the 
king, my lord and master, to ad- 
dress me.” 

The king, bending his eyes upon 
a paper which he had in his hand, 
said in a voice which he sought to 
render firm : 

“ All Europe is in arms against 
us; a league of all the Protestant 

rinces is formed against Spain. 
that true ?” 

“ Yes, sire,” said the minister. 

“ The king of France is said to 
have assembled a formidable army, 
more than sixty thousand men, a 
numerous cavalry, and is ready to 
make war. I wish to believe it to 
be a false report.” 

“No, sire; it is the truth.” 

A general murmur filled the 
assembly. Again Philip III. pro- 
ceeded with his accusations, or 
rather statements, ending his ac- 
count by saying : 

“ Are these statistics false or cor- 
rect ?” 

The count seemed to hesitate ; 
and the king, gaining his courage 
as his minister hesitated, re; 
in a loud voice: 

“I ask, are these statements 
exact 

“Of the greatest exactness,” re- 
plied the count. 

Hurriedly the king went on to 
question de Lerma concerning the 
arms and strength of the kingdom, 
of the fortifications. All his ques- 
tions the count answered faithfully. 

“Sire,” said the minister, “and 
you, senors, I have never ceased 
watching over the glory and inde- 
pendence of Spain. It would be 
very easy to give an account of all 

measures I have taken to de- 
fend our territory, what negotia- 
tions I have entered into to dissolve 
this league, what alliances 1 have 
formed to resist it.” 

“Speak, then!” cried the king, 
i nently. 

urmurs broke on all sides. 

“ Yes—lI repeat it would be per- 
fectly useless,” said the minister, 
. a voice which quelled the assem- 

“ Useless !” cried the Duke de 
Medina ; “and why ?” 

“Because we have nothing to 
fear from our enemies outside,” 
— the count, looking at his 

versaries ; “because the army of 


: Every one remained motionless at this news, struck with aston- 

“The king of France no more!” repeated the Duke de Uzede, 
and terrified. 

“Dead!” said the itor,—“‘dead by an assassin’s 


at the coronation of the queen, be was assassinated. We deplore 
tous, while wo 


Concini. In the place of « rival, we find in France « friendly 
nation, ready to aid us with arms and treasure, a faithful ally, who 
asks to mi its blood with ours, for the queen Maria 


WILLIAM TELL, IN THE MARKET PLACE OF ALTORF. 


ring, upon which was engraven the Arabic word always. At sight 
of that, reason seemed to return to him, and to their great aston- 
ishment, that magical talisman recalled him to life, and Alitea’s 
surprise was redoubled when she recognized the ring the queen 
wore. 

“ Who gave it to you, brother ?” cried Yezid. 

“She who is no more, but who watches over us still,” 

Yezid fell on his knees. 

“ She told me to return it and order thee to live, and devote, 
like me, to all thy people, the life that God has given you. Thou 
wr ale aw carrying the his lips 

“ Always!” replied Yezid, ring to his lips. 

From that day Yexid recovered, and was ready to return with 
his sister to Valencia, always to seek for the g of others, for 
their ey ogee no more happiness would come to him, or 
brighten his eyes. departure of Alitea was fixed upon, but 
she could not go without seeing the king, without obtaining his 

ission. She wished an interview with the king. 

The Count de Lerma contemplated with joy but affright still the 
deep ipice from which by a miracle he had drawn . He 
had yt all lost, but found all saved. He triumphed over his 
enemies, and over the king, even. Never, during all the time of 
his administration, had he had a moment more brilliant or glorious 


— 


The morning after the success, the grand inquisitor hastened to 
recall the promise that his brother had made in time of danger. 
The count had promised, if he escaped the which menaced 
him, he would no longer oppose the designs of Heaven and of his 
brother, and he would aid the latter with his power, and at last 


ng 

began to understand from whence came the Salemnies which were 
circulated against him. It was the priest, together with his own 
faithless son, who were working to obtain his ruin. 

The minister, henceforth defiant, examined everything with care. 
The statements which Juan had given him were correct. Neither 
he nor Sandoval could conceal from themselves that this unknown 
monk had done them more service than their most devoted friends. 
It was he who had saved them, and what redoubled their aston- 
ishment was, that this monk, humble and modest, without schem- 
ing or ambition, had, since he had gained the place of confessor to 
the queen, sought to forget and efface from their the affair. 
Ignorant of all the bonds which attached him to Alitea, the minis- 
ter and grand inquisitor looked 
upon him as an auxili whom 
they could not serve, but could 
serve them. An oceasion was not 
slow in presenting itself. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, 
containing the previous chapters of this 
story, ean be had at our office of publica- 
tion, or at any of the periodical depots.) 


WILLIAM TELL. 
The beautiful accompanying 
ture, representing William Tell 
in the market-place of Altorf, de- 
lineates a stirring scene in the his- 
tory of Switzerland. Every inci- 
dent portraying the history of this 
intrepid man an engross- 
ing charm, and is eagerly sought 
after by those who prize the name 
and blessings of liberty. The event 
takes us back to the early part of 
the 14th century. The scene lies 
in the market-place of Altorf, whose 
bell-tower is a conspicuous feature 
in the landscape. The insolent 
Austrian governor has set up a pil- 
lar in the square, to which he has 
affixed the Austrian banner and 
shield, surmounted by his cap, com- 
ling the Swiss to uncover their 
ds before it, in token of acknowl- 
edgement of Austrian sovereignty. 
The poor peasants, old and young, 
overawed by the presence of the 
governor, who, clad in steel, and 
seated on his war-horse, surrounded 
by his men-at-arms, is watching 
them, tamely submit to the impe- 
rious mandate. William Tell, a 
free-hearted peasant of the neigh- 
borhood, with his bow and quiver 
under his arm, and accompanied b 
a friend, stands in the foreground, 
watching with indignant eye the 
abasement of his countrymen, and 
suppressing with difficulty his just 
anger. He will soon be espied b 
the watchful tyrant, and command- 
ed to perform the same disgraceful 
homage. He will refuse, and then 
the governor will condemn him to 
shoot an apple from his son’s head. 
The result is well known. Victo- 
rious in the cruel ordeal, a second 
arrow was detected on his person. 
When asked the object of secreting 
the shaft, he boldly answered Gess- 
ler: “To kill you, tyrant, had I 
slain my boy.” He was seized and 
loaded with chains, but when cross- 
ing the lake of Lucerne with the 
governor and his suite, was freed 
that he might act as helmsman in a 
terrific storm that overtook the par- 
ty. He conducted the boat safely 
to shore, but on the moment of 
touching, he sprang on a rock, 
spurning the vessel with his foot. 
He had his bow and arrows with 
him, and when the governor escaped 
the storm and effected a landing, 
Tell shot him dead on the road to 
Kussnacht. The death of Gessler 
was the signal for a general rising 
of the Swiss against their oppres- 
sors, the prelude of a war which 
lasted till the close of a century. 
Tell is supposed to have lost his 
life in an inundation in 1350. His 
memory is honored, not only in his 
native land, but the wide world over. His spirit survives amo 
his countrymen, and we have seen, lately, how, when threaten 
by Prussia, they flew to arms, and like their hercic 
prepared to defend their liberties with their lives. 


+ 


SCENES AT CANTON, 


We give on the next page two graphic sketches of great present 
interest, the first ting a few of the suburbs of Canton. 
The water is covered with clumsy junks, and other Chinese craft, 
while at the distance, on the right, are seen the suburbs of the city 
blazing from the fire of the British guns. ‘The second picture rep- 
resents what is termed the Dutch Folly Fort,on the Canton River. 
It is a very picture wo pleen, being overgrown with trees; and 
the landscape is — yet stranger to an American eye by the 
curious Chinese-covered boats floating on the surface of the river, 
and propelled by oar and sail. The localities, particularly the 
first, now an historical interest, and, as we think that a 
radical change will take place before long in the condition of Can- 
ton, such representations are well worthy of preservation. When 
Enropean civilization and European architecture have gained a foot- 
hold on the shores of the Canton River, it will be pleasant to refer 
to these memorials of the present time by way of contrast. 


\ 
obtain the total expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 
The prime minister would have more gladly aided in the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, his mortal enemies. The coldness of the 
king, his unusual firmness—all was the work of Father Jerome 
| 
| 
@ 
SSSSS 
© king 0 rance will NOt pass 
oar frontiers; because the league 
of Protestant princes depended 
wholly upon one man; that league 
| is already destroyed, in the person of the chief: king Henry IV. | 
is no more?’ 
sw | 
promptly the chief of heretics, for he died at moment when 
menaced a faithful Catholie 
“God protects Spain !” said the king, raising his eyes to heaven. 
“‘ Maria de Medicis saw with regret the 
IV., but to-day becoming regent, in place of war she offers us | 
See the letters signed by her, addressed to us by Epernon | 
to us a double marncge, that of her Gaughter 10 
Asturias, and that of > genes ee Austria with the 
king Louis XIIL. Think you now, sire, and you, senors, 
that f have betrayed the interests or glory of Spain ? 


British public are divided in opinion as to the justice of the acts 
of their officials in China. The quarrel arose from an saguseees 
insignificant cause. Instead of appealing to the British consul, 
certain Chinese officers violently removed some Chinese criminals 
from a lorcha lying in Canton River, and hauled down the British 
flag which was flying from its mast. The British consul accuses 
the Chinese governor-general of seizing the crew, of hauling down 
the British flag, of declining to offer any apology, and of retaining 
the men seized in his custody. The Chinese governor, in a letter 
addressed to Admiral Seymour, affirms that, having ascertained 
that nine of the captives were innocent, he directed, on October 10, 
an officer to put them on board of their vessel again, but that Con- 
sul Parkes refused to receive them. As to the lorcha itself, he 
states that when the Chinese on board were seized, she was sup- 
- to be a Chinese vessel, and belonged to a Chinese, who had 
ulently obtained possession of a British ensign, by entering 
his vessel on the colonial British register—a method, it seems, 
habitual with Chinese smugglers. As to the question of the insult 
to the flag, the governor remarks: “ It has been the invariable rule 
with lorchas of your excellency’s nation, to haul down the flag 


BOMBARDMENT OF CANTON—-SUBURBS ON FIRE 


when they drop anchor, and to hoist it again when they get under 
way. When the lorcha was boarded, in order that the prisoners 
might be seized, it has been satisfactorily proved that no flag was 
flying. How then, could a flag have Ae hauled down? Yet 
Consul Parkes, in one despatch after another, pretends that satis- 
faction is required for the insult offered to the flag.” From these 
premises the Chinese governor concludes that no breach of any 
treaty has been committed. On October 12, nevertheless, the Brit- 


| 


ish plenipotentiary demanded, not only the surrender of the whole | 


of the arrested crew, but also an apology. The governor thus 
replies: “ wey Bove the morning of October 22, I wrote to Consul 
Parkes, and at same time forwarded to him three men, namely, 
Leong, Mingtai and Leong Kee foo, convicted on the inquiry I had 
instituted, and the witness, Woo Ayu, together with nine previous- 
ly tendered. But Consul Parkes would neither receive the twelve 
prisoners nor my letter.” In the evening of the same day, gover- 
nor Yeh again made inquiry why the prisoners tendered by him 
were not received, and why he received no answer to his letter. 
No notice was taken of this step, but on the 24th fire was opened 
on the forts, and several of them were taken; and it was not until 


November 1, that Admiral Seymour explained the apparently in- 


| comprehensible conduct of Consul Parkes in a message to the gov- 


ernor. The men, he says, had been restored to the consul, but 
“not publicly restored to their vessel, nor had the required apology 
been made for the violation of the consular jurisdiction.” To this 
objection, then, of not restoring in state a set of men numbering 
three convicted criminals, the whole case is reduced. Some of the 
London papers are very strong in their condemnation of the bom- 
bardment of Canton on such a pretext; while others defend it. 
The American force at Canton was not concerned in the quarrel, 
but a fort which had fired on our flag was demolished by the guns 
of an American naval vessel. What the issue of this affair will 
be, no one at present can tell, but we think that one result to grow 
out of it will be that European powers and the United States will 

uire the right of having their ambassadors reside at the impe- 
rial city, Pek. Recent accounts, moreover, convey the impres- 
sion that the reigning dynasty, the Mantchou, is tottering to its 
downfall, and that the rebels who have been winning victories and 
steadily advancing for three years past, will succeed in restoring the 
Ming dynasty, with liberal laws, regulations, and policy. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Bictorial.] 
YOUTH. 


BY C. H. HAMMOND. 


“Stay, passing moment, stay!” 
Give me a glimpse of thy golden hair, 
Thou art so beautiful and fair, 

©, do not flee away! 


“Stay, passing moment, stay!” 

Joy lingers in thy sunlit glance, 

And beauty on thy countenance 
Doth sparkle in its ray. 


“Stay, passing moment, stay!”’ 

My hopes are trembling on thy wings, 

And i ~b hing, brings 
Her voice for thy delay. 


“Stay, passing moment, stay!” 
The flower of youth is blooming now, 
The dew of love is on my brow, 

0, do not flee away! 


“Stay, passing moment, stay *” 

Thy warm, delicious breath I feet 

Upon my cheek, as thou dost steal 
So silently away. 


Gone, and by eternity’s decree! 


Gone, with the g: joys reposed in thee? 


Yes, thou hast gone away 
Into the wept-for past—the elime 
Of youth's lest hopes, where forms like thine 
A requiem chant o’er dying time, 
And whisper of a life divine 
In heaven’s celestial ray. 


The spell hath fled of tender youth, 
But not all manliness and truth 
Do I resign 
The soul's high aims and moral might, 
A heart that beats for human right, 
May still be mine. 


The melodies of brook and bird, 

Of waving trees and bleating herd, 
No more I hear; 

Yet memory may their charm repeat, 

When labor’s surges cease to beat 
O’er life’s career. 


» 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE OF SUSSEX. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Owe scarcely would have thought that a small, low-browed 
room, dimly lighted, and almost unfurnished, was an apartment 
of the royal palace of Scotland; yet so it was, and here, in im- 
portant deliberation, stood King Robert and his privy counsellor, 
Lord Angus Murray, while attentive at their feet, with fingers that 
had ceased their play with a shaggy dog, sat the lovely boy-prince, 
James, joming now and then in the conversation with an intelli- 
gence beyond his years. 

“J have no proof, Angus, of my brother’s designs,” said King 
Robert, sadly ; “‘ and loath am I to believe what all tell me, yet 
I cannot but acknowledge that he hates the child who stands 
between him and a crown.” 

“ Let him have it, father,” said the boy. “It brings nothing 
but vexation. I am well content as I am.” 

“ But J am not,” said the king, bending towards him and speak- 
ing very distinctly. ‘‘ Boy! it is thine inheritance. Back into 
the dimness of heathendom and the mists of the flood, it hath sat 
on no brows but thine ancestors’. Give up thy right? Dic first! 
When a wicked, foreign king strives to usurp, do we yield? do we 
not rather struggle through fire and ice, burrow in caverns, live 
like wolves, and never own his sway? How much more, then, 
when one of ourselves plays the traitor? What glory wreathes 
the brows of a prince who descends from his throne, abjures his 
oaths, annihilates his birth? Shame, little pale-face! I, too, 
have struggled and fought, and well earned the right that my son 
should sit where my sires did. It is my right as well as thine. 
Thou hast no right to give up my interests !” 

Kindled by his father’s words, the boy stood erect, with glowing 
cheeks and brilliant eyes, and looked every inch of the king with- 
in him; none beholding him could have questioned the divine 
right, and grown men might have knelt, as Earl Angus Murray 
did then, and kiss the little princely hand. Tears sprung to the 
father’s eyes at this unsought act of homage, and in the silent 
hand-grasp that followed, more was expressed than an hour could 
have uttered. 

“ Father,” said Prince James, “something says to me that years, 
unlawful years, will pass ere I hold my own; but I promise, 
father, never to see your crown desecrated by one not born to it !” 

“ Not for the crown’s sake, darling—gilded toy and bauble—but 
for the glory with which our ancestors have impregnated it, to 
every jewel on the rim.” 

“ Not for the crown’s sake, but for thine and mine; and you can 
trust your son’s word, father.” 

“That I can!” heartily answered the king. And the child re- 
sumed his play with the dog, while the king and Murray conversed 
in low undertones. 

“ So faithful a servant will be pardoned,” said the latter, “‘for 
suggesting that if the wee one stay longer in Scotland your ma- 

esty will soon be childless. He must be concealed, or he will be 
destroyed 


“Hush! Hush, Angus! Do not breathe it. He shall go. I 
will write to our cousins of France, and send him thither in the 
first skiff that crosses the water.” 

“ But the English cruisers! Should they take—” 

“ Nonsense, Murray! ‘Thou art a death’s head at any feast!” 

“ Sire, danger being here, you must look it in the face, and I 
must speak. Should the English cruisers obtain your child, his 
case were better than if in his uncle’s hands ; since sparing his life 
and keeping him tenderly, not for your, their bitter enemy’s, sake, 
but from their own reverence for royalty, we should ransom him ; 
and even should your majesty leave us before that time, were he 
but anointed, his right would be safe.” 

“ You speak well, Angus. And the ship?” 

“ Lies now ready for sailing, at the port’s mouth.” 

“‘ Make ready, Angus. He shall go.” 

“ Father,” said the boy, rising, ‘let me be anointed now.” 

At this unusual proceeding, the earl and king glanced at each 
other. 

“ And why not, sire ?’”’ asked Murray. 

“Tt was never done before,” said King Robert, quite amazed at 
the temerity of the idea. 

*“ Establish the precedent then.” 

“ But the archbishop ?” 

“ He will have finished high mass in the chapel by the time I 
can assemble the nobles.” : 

“‘ Hasten then, Murray, and we await you here.” 

Saying which, the king drew the child into his arms, and the 
privy counsellor departed. While they were still sitting there, 
father and son, locked in the embrace and silent happiness which 
they were never to know again, their candle-wick blazed up, flick- 
ered and expired, leaving them in an unnoticed darkness. But 
the silence was soon broken by a childish footfall along the corri- 
dor, and a sweet voice, ringing changes with an English accent on 
a sad, old Scotch ballad, and the gloom disturbed by the light of 
a taper stealing in the cracks of the door ere it was gently opened, 
and a dark-eyed, elf-like face, strangely unlike the “ braw-bluid” 
of the Highlands, peered into the room, from under an uneven 
fringe of dark, waveless hair. 

“ Who is that ?”’ asked the king. 

“Tt’s me. It’s Ellie,” answered the voico. “Shall I go away? 
I want my kitten.” 

A sudden thought seemed to strike the king : 

“No, come in,” he said ; and accordingly the whole figure, that 
of a diminutive child of six or seven, obtruded itself into the 
room and closed the door. 

By degrees she drew nearer, and planting her light on the table, 
stood as unabashed before the king as she would have done before 
a beggar, her head partially turned towards a little yellow bird 
perched on her shoulder. 

“It’s in the corner, Ellie,” said the prince; and with a magnetic 
understanding, the little girl immediately found and took posses- 
sion of her kitten, while rousing with a toss of his shaggy mane, 
the dog fawned round her feet. 

It was hardly singular that a child, who seemed by some inner 
quality thus to control and reconcile animal natures, should move 
the quick heart of King Robert, and with the pain which parting 
from his own child evolved, he felt sharp twinges of remorse at 
sight of the little dark captive ; for Ellie was her father’s hostage, 
a powerful English noble, who, having been made a prisoner, was 
released that he might procure a ransom, and his little daughter 
retained in his stead. She had now been a year in the palace, 
kindly tended, and a playmate of the prince, both bound in a 
childish friendship by one tie, they had neither of them any mother. 

“Come here, Ellie,” he said. 

Ellie came, but with something of the defiant in her manner and 
posture, as she stood fronting them, her kitten folded in her arms 
up under her chin, and the bird securing a loftier perch. Theking 
drew her towards him. 

“Little Ellie seldom sees Jamio and his father together,” he 
said. 
“O, I wish I was with my father!” returned the child, while 
large tears darkened the wierd searching eyes, and the suddenly 
released kitten scampered off to its nest. ‘‘ He would like to see 
his little Ellie. O, I am afraid he has forgotten, or he would 
certainly have come !” 

“Father?” said the prince, starting up and trying to read his 
father’s face, while his own asked a great question. 

“ Yes,” answered the king, turning to his son and folding him 
closer, ‘yes, boy.” 

Little Ellie had separated herself from the loving pair, and as 
Murray, with attendants and torches, entered, she stole away, sob- 
bing, to the corner and her comforter there. In a moment, every- 
thing was marshalled, and they moved on in a procession to the: 
chapel, the king first stopping to indue himself with his crown and 
ermine, which the counsellor had brought. The large chapel was 
filled with different personages of the court, and many merchants 
and gentlefolk summoned from the city, when the king took his 
seat beside the great altar, with the young prince standing, the 
centre of a blaze of light, at his left hand. A few words of ex- 
planation were given, the prayers intoned, the audience with joy- 
ous shouts proclaimed the boy the rightful heir, and the vial of 
unction was in the archbishop’s hand, when a loud clanging of 
spurs on the stone vestibule resounded through the utter stillness, 
and with an echoing step, the haughty brother of the king entered 
and strode up the broad aisle. The flames of the myriad wax- 
lights quivered and shone again in the burnished sconces, fetworks 
and altar of frosty silver, like the unrest in this proud man’s face. 
The rich carving on the massive columns and arches staid un- 
moved, the gorgeous paintings looked down on him with unre- 


garding eyes, and the long tapestry floated sombrely to and fro in 


the long wave that their length imparted, unrustled by his pres- 
ence; but neither the vast proportions of the solemn place, the 
breath of living hundreds, nor the ashes of dead kings below, had 
any spell upon him. His angry eyes took in the scene at a glance, 
but fear of discovery alone kept him silent. The prince stood by 
himself in front of the altar, while the gray archbishop touched 
him with the sacred oil; when his uncle reached the altar and 
drawing his short sword quickly presented the point to the bare, 
snowy bosom of the royal child. ‘The child raised his head, and 
gently moved the sword aside, saying, in a clear, grave tone : 

“ Touch not the Lord’s anointed !” 

With a bitter exclamation and a taunting laugh, his uncle 
sheathed his weapon. 

“By’r lady, brother! A boy of spirit!” said he, and stood 
with folded arms while the child took the oath upon himself with 
a clearer understanding of its duties than his uncle could ever ex- 
perience, and the whole silent procession stole out of the church, 
leaving only two figures within, one, that of this resolute, bold 
noble, the other, the child Ellie, with her kitten crouched in her 
arms and eyeing him keenly from across the transept. 

“ Come here!” commanded he, at last perceiving her. 

Ellie obeyed leisurely. 

“So you too are fond of this baby brat?” he said, taking her 
little shoulder in his rude, hard grasp. 

“©, you wicked, bad man!” cried Ellie, vainly striving to free 
herself, and in deadly fear for her precious burden. “He is far 
better than you, and he is your king!” 

The grasp grew tighter. 

“Little prisoner,” he began. 

“If I am, you are a traitor! I heard the king say so!” 
retorted she. 

A ringing blow on her head that sent her staggering into the 
arms of the Earl of Murray, who had come to seek her, and the 
king’s brother strode away. Two hours afterwards, the same ship 
that bore Prince James and the counsellor out into the broad frith, 
bore also little Ellie. Night and day for a week, passed in quick 
reversion, and the children, in their happy play, took no note of 
time or danger, while Earl Murray restlessly paced the deck, alert 
for the first signal of trouble. It came soon enough; and ere 
another nightfall, the dreaded English cruiser had three new pris- 
oners on board, and was making a southern port of England. 

The little prince, not half aware of the peril, stood by Ellie’s 
side, looking out on the green banks, while changed from the 
wierd strangeness of her demeanor, joy sparkled in the English 
child’s face, and gay as a tropical bird, she laughed and sung till 
the ship swung round on its anchor and a detachment of Henry 
the Fourth’s army came on board. 

“My Lord Suffolk,” said Murray, “if you grant any favors to 
enemies, allow me to leave his little daughter with the lord of the 
castle, whose turrets I see yonder, not three miles distant.” 

The request was readily complied with, and still ignorant of her 
destination, soon Ellie stood in her father’s hall. A bewildered 
glance she cast around, went timidly up to the armors hanging on 
the wall, and examined them, looked askance at the warders and 
grooms, and then as her father appeared, half up the great, stone 
staircase, fled with a frightened cry and found shelter in his arms. 


Nineteen years spent in sunshine and the sweet light of home 
are the lifetime of some, but nineteen years in a dreary prison, 
lonely, however splendid, had been the lot of Prince James. 
Every advantage of education had been his, and now at the age 
of twenty-eight, in the immature science of the day he was an 
adept. A musician whose melodies drew the griefs from many a 
melancholy prisoner in the tower, and a poet whose verses en- 
chanted all the aesthetic minds of the realm. But an oppressive 
sadness appeared in every tone and gesture, sat in the soft blue 
eye and curved the pensive mouth.. Still memories of Highland 
heather stole in among the primroses of his window, and the stifled 
city air was not such as had nursed his boyhood. Day after day, 
bunches of flowers were sent him, pots of exotics edged his bal- 
cony, conveyed by some unknown hand during their flowering 
season, and perfect pictures of countries far away, which he had 
long ago given up any hope of ever secing, save only in his dreams, 
served to beguile the tedium of his life. Nevertheless, all these 
acts of kindness were of the last year’s growth, and it gave him a 
new interest in existence to feel that any one had an interest in 
him. Murray had shared his imprisonment but a year, and though 
since constantly engaged in efforts to procure his liberty, he had 
never yet gained access to him, not did the prince know aught 
that had transpired at home, save that his father was dead, and 
the Scots resolutely refusing his brother the regent’s rule, awaited 
their liege monarch, and though still uncrowned, he was in all in- 
tents himself a king. But close prisoner as he was, one form 
already haunted his royal eyes ; from his balcony he saw it, in his 
reveries pictured it, now and then heard the silvery tones of a 
sweet voice proceeding from his neighbor’s apartment, Earl Rivers, 
whom frequently his cousin, Lady Eleanor Rivers, came to visit. 

There was a garden in London attached to the city residence of 
the Duke of Sussex, and down its fragrant parterre slowly paced 
a lady and gentleman. One was the earl, Angus Murray, seeret- 
ly in England, and the other, the duke’s daughter, Lady Eleanor 
Rivers. The dark hair no longer hung unevenly about her face, 
but was trimmed up round the head in a massive coronary braid, 
thickly twisted with brilliants, that same head thrown back as a 
queen might carry it; the eyes were still as dark and wierd, the 
skin soft and dark, the mouth as crimson and finer chiselled, than 
when a child they had fixed many a gaze; the strangeness of the 
child’s guise had grown into the woman’s chief beauty, and the 
unformed figure into the south-of-England perfection of height, 
bust and statuesque shoulders. . 
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“I should have hardly recognized the little Ellie in your lady- 
ship,” said Murray. 

A troubled glance came into her face at the words ; it was plain 
she wondered if another would. Hard would it be to say if as 
Ellie grew, the memory of the boy-prince grew with her, shutting 
out other forms, so that having observed his northern comeliness 
on his only and brief appearance one evening at court, or fre- 
quently as he hung over his balcony above the courtyard of the 
tower, she had become accustomed to image him in her maiden 
dreams and think of him in her waking hours, and thus remain 
unwon though not unwooed bencath her twenty-fifth summer for 
his sake ; yet it is but fair to conjecture that some such thing were 
true. She had heard through her imprisoned relative of noble 
acts of self-sacrifice on his part towards others more unfortunate 
even than he; and though yet to her knowledge he had never seen 
her, she wondered would he remember the childish friendship he 
had felt for one now changed. Not Eleanor, but her grateful 
father, had added alleviation to the royal prisoner’s restraint, yet 
nevertheless, many an illuminated manuscript and many a tome 
of music had found its way into the tower from her. 

“ Then,” said Lady Eleanor, after a pause of thought, “it is 
scarcely likely that your king will recognize me, which may defeat 
your purposes.” 

“But you can make yourself known,” he said, bluntly. 

“ And when must this plan be begun ?” 

“Atonce. Your cousin being confined in that quarter of the 
building, you can obtain admittance as usual under the plea of 
visiting him, at the outer gates. When once within, after ascend- 
ing two flights of the main, exterior passage ways, demand the 
prince’s apartment boldly, and enter unannounced, then proceed 
as may be best. I shall await your ladyship’s return in this 
arbor.” 

And while he seated himself, Lady Eleanor left him, and don- 
ning wimple and stole, shortly presented herself at the tower gates. 
A short parley with the captain of the guards, whom she well 
knew, and she had crossed the courtyard and passed the motion- 
less sentinels there, and on the exterior passage, and met the next 


“ Lord Rivers’s apartment !” demanded she, authoritatively, with 
her arms folded across the small package she bore, and quite as if 
there were nothing more to be said. 

It is a fact that sudden and well-timed boldness will frequently 
accomplish more than any dint of entreaty, and without question- 
ing her right, the soldier led her to the foot of the first grand flight, 
where there was another guard, who seeing her thus attended, 
lowered his weapon and suffered her to pass on. Almost breath- 
less, she at last stood in the hall into which opened the several 
ante-chambers of important prisoners, and at the door of cach of 
which sat two sentinels. She held a crumpled scrap of parch- 
ment in her hand which looked like an order from the lord 
lieutenant. 

“The apartment of the King of Scotland!” said her low, 
imperative voice. 

Two of the watch rose and bowed, and unlocking the frowning, 
spiked door, accompanied her to the room, the door of which 
they closed behind her and retired. The King of Scotland sat at 
a low table, his head leaning on his hand, quite unaware of any 
one’s approach. Gently unfolding the package, she advanced noise- 
lessly, and slid the picture it had contained under his eye. A 
moment he started, and then gazed eagerly. It was a rude, min- 
iature likeness of herself, years ago, with her bird and kitten. 

“OQ, happy days!” said he, unconsciously. “‘O, lost childhood ! 
Little Ellie—happy Ellie !” and then remembering himself, glanced 
upward at the strange lady. 

She threw back the hood, smilingly, and looked down upon 
him. 

“ Ellice, Ellie!” he cried. ‘I should have known her through a 
thousand cternities! O, while watching thee, distant and apart, 
why did I never know thee for my baby comforter and darling ?” 
And springing up, he grasped her hand, and would perhaps have 
been even more cordial in his greeting, but for a half impercepti- 
ble coldness in her statéliness, which remembering the old proverb 
of “light won, light lost,” both prudence and love taught her to 
assume. 

But in a moment she had drawn him to a lounge by the open 
balcony, and taking her seat upon it beside him, was recurring to 
old scenes and half-forgotten days which Murray’s words had 
renewed, and explaining the boldness of her call. 

“Tt needs no explanation, Ellie; the lonely prisoner cannot but 
thank the kindness that prompts your ladyship to break through 
rules of nicety for his happiness.” 

“Sire, not only for thy happiness, but freedom.” 

A flush spread on the cheek, and a glow into the eyes that fell. 

“No, no, Lady Eleanor, do not lead me to the syrens. Gray 
hairs will usurp Scotch curls, and still the four walls, whose every 
grain I know, will close in and stifle my aspirations. Ah, little 
Ellie, they cannot poison the soul, nor will any chain or bar con- 
fine the volatile essence of life that rises at last to heaven, free! 
Do not torture me with hope of liberty. I have tried already.” 

“Sire, try again. Even should your majesty fail, all walls and 
restraints will drop before thee at one word signifying resignation 
of thy crown.” 

“Thou remomberest that night in the chapel, my blessed father 
by me, when I swore never, never to resign. I know what I swore 
then. I cannot break my word, Ellie.” 

Thinking but to divert his mind, she returned : 

“Sire, I am no longer the little Ellie whom you knew.” 

He looked up with large, surprised eyes, and the look of calm 
vanishing therefrom. 


“Truly, I think not,” said ho. “I had forgotton, Pardon 


such unfolding of my thought to a stranger, and allow me to end 
this interview by wishing the Lady Eleanor Rivers a good morn- 
ing.” And rising, he bowed and offered his hand to conduct her 
to the door. . 

Eleanor took the proffered hand without rising, but lifting her 
dark eyes to the bending face: 

“ My friend,” she said, “I did not hazard so much, gaining ac- 
cess here, to leave now. Sit again, King James. Do not be 
angry ; little Ellie begs, not I.” 

But instead of resuming his seat, he stood leaning against the 
sill of the casement. Eleanor rose and went towards him, laying 
both her hands on his arm with a sweet petitionary grace. To 
her surprise, he took the arm away, threw it round her waist, bent 
his head and kissed her on the lips. Angry tears sprung at first 
to her eyes, but changed to those of joy as she met the passionate 
gaze of his. 

“ Ellie, Ellie! tell me,” he said, “have I remembered, desired, 
loved, in vain all these years? Have I heard thy step on these 
stone stairs, and thy voice in other rooms, and turned away sick 
with longing, never to experience fulfilment? Have I seen thy 
beauty at the court, watched thee in thy barge upon the river, 
known thee in the thousand pleasures thrown around me here, 
never to fold thee in my arms? Have I heard tireless tongues 
dilate on thy perfection of virtue and knowledge, never to prove it 
for myself? Have I loved so long in vain? 0, fool! hard and 
selfish that I am, fruits of long loneliness, to desire love when it 
would bring only sorrow. Leave me, Ellie, ere I hear one dis- 
senting word, that I may at least nourish delicious, impossible 
dreams.” 

But putting her arms up round his neck, she still clung to him. 

“Leave me!” he said, hoarsely. 

“T cannot. I, too, love!” 

Another ?” 

“No, no! Canst ask me? Thee, only thee.” 

“‘ My wife then ?” with a glad, sudden trembling in his voice. 


“Canst thou, then, resign thy wife?” at last asked Eleanor. 
O, love, leave crown and rank. Come with me. Prove happi- 
ness.” 

“False, false !” he cried. “‘ Temptest thou me to oath breaking *” 

“ Cruel words. Never, never!’ 

«Cruel words indeed. Forgive them, sweet delight.” 

“ Always, always will I be faithful to thee. Nor prison, nor 
death itself part us!” And with hearts full of bliss they remained 
again long wordless. 

When Ellie left the tower, the king had consented again to try 
escape. The regent of Scotland, the brother of the late King 
Robert, had but just arrived, the bearer of peaceful terms of free- 
dom for King James, greatly against his will, and was now the 
guest of the Duke of Sussex. Thus when happy Lady Eleanor 
reached her father’s palace, she found him duly installed therein ; 
and having greeted him courteously, but with much mistrust, she 
glided into the garden and the arbor, there to relate their plan to 
the Earl of Murray. 

“Tt is well, my lady,” said Angus, “and this night I will row 
to the tower’s foot and receive him.” 

And with a few more words they parted in different directions. 
But as Lady Eleanor entered the hall, another form boldly fol- 
lowed her, muttering : “I, too, will be there, my lady!” It was 
King James’s uncle. 

It was not singular that a large pot of exotics should be sent 
from the palace of the Duke of Sussex that afternoon to the royal 
prisoner, as many a time already similar gifts had passed in; nor 
was it to be wondered at, that at dusk King James unearthed 
therefrom a ladder of cords and a long, hempen rope, the first of 
which, after one or two attempts, he succeeded in attaching firmly 
to the side of the embrasure far above ; and securely mounting it, 
while it swayed slightly with his weight at that dizzy height, he at 
last landed on the roof, and with a light step crossed and leaped 
upon that of a turret somewhat lower. Spanning another dis- 
tance with long, agile limbs, he stood on the lowest point of the 
great mass of masonry, where, safely securing the rope which he 
had carried in his hand, he wound the other end round his waist 
and peered over for the signal. Three torches sprung into life 
directly beneath, and as instantly were quenched in the Thames ; 
when grasping the rope, he sprung over the ledge and slid down 
its length, till his feet touched the thwarts of a boat, and flinging 
the rope away, Murray’s arms enfolded him, while the loyal 
counsellor whispered : 

“ Welcome! welcome braw Heelandman! 
gang free now ?” 

At the same moment, an oar sounded in the water beside them, 
and a heavy stroke from some uplifted club struck Murray far into 
the river and the king lifeless across the boat. 

“In no such dishonorable way, Lord Suffolk,” said the regent’s 
coarse voice, “shall any Scotchman find freedom while Englishmen 
treat with his countrymen for his release. His uncle, I; my 
brother’s child, he. But though I be sore wounded, I send him 
back to his tower till your king unbars his door!” 

And at the tower gates the treacherous uncle left the man whose 
bane throughout life he had been, seeking, with a smiling face, the 
palace of Sussex. 

Much dispute took place in the privy council of England, 
whether close dungeons or his former apartments should be vouch- 
safed King James; but as they were already on the point of war 
with France and constantly harassed by Scotland now in foray, and 
now in broad battle on account of the king whom they would not 
suffer to be ransomed, they concluded best to allow him the old 


privileges, with a closer guard ; and it was only because the regent 


Wha lets but we 


who had betrayed him was her father’s guest, that Lady Eleanor 
could ever again obtain access to him. 

““O, for a breath of that mountain air !” he sighed. 

“Do not despair,” was her answer. ‘ Remember Bruce.” 

The thought of his ancestor revived fresh courage in the weary 
breast, and with reanimated hope he imparted to her a plan which 
years ago he had fondly cherished. Long residence in these rooms 
of no extended dimensions, had familiarized him with every seam 
in the drapery, every stain in the stucco, and many a time had he 
measured the distance, if any space might be unaccounted for be- 
tween the walls, and sounded the solid partitions if anywhere 
they should ring hollow beneath the stroke. The walls were of 
stone, carved like panels, and when his suspicions had become 
fully awakened, accident had disclosed to him a panel that moved 
aside and opened a narrow space, which in turn opened behind 
the arras of the ante-room. Here, when Eleanor brought a suit 
like that of the tower guard, with helmet and halberd, he bestowed 
it with whatever trifles had grown precious during his confine- 
ment; hope fevered his face and excited his heart, every moment 
wound the chord up to greater tension, and bidding her farewell, 
he shortly sent for the keeper of the tower, and demanded an in- 
terview with his uncle, the regent. A short and stormy one it 
was, and when the guest left, King James opened his balcony win- 
dow, stepped behind the tapestry, and entered the secret nook, 
carefully restoring the panel, and having indued himself in the 
guard’s attire, lighted his candle and disposed himself to read. 
Thus when the servants brought the evening meal the prisoner 
was not to be found, and the hue and cry raised thereupon brought 
not only the lord lieutenant of the tower, but half the dignitaries 
of the palace and privy council. It seemed evident that he had 
escaped by the open window, how, could not be devised, and the 
chiefs of the departments were too trustworthy to be suspected. 
His uncle was last with him, he had probably assisted his flight, 
they were fools to trust to the honor of this Scotch regent, and a 
detachment being despatched, shortly returned with that individual 
in custody. As this company filled both ante-room and study, 
holding the new prisoner among them, King James extinguished 
his candle, noiselessly slipped the panel aside, closed it, and step- 
ped down behind the drapery of the ante-room, emerging, unper- 
ceived, near the door, where one curtain folded over another, with 
drawn visor and elevated halbred. As he stalked majestically 
through the crowd, he passed near the regent. 

“Thus,” whispered he, “let all traitors be rewarded,” and 
passed out with one or two others to take the customary night 
station outside the tower walls. 

“That was he!” cried the regent. ‘That was his voice! 
The tall guard. King James of Scotland is even now disguised 
among you!” 

“Up visors, guards!” shouted the lord lieutenant, and every 
face being disclosed, none but the familiar soldiery appeared. 

“Lying dog! Have a care!” was the retort on this last be- 
trayal, and the walls which had so long encompassed the nephew, 
now closed upon the uncle. 

But in a barge rowing swiftly down the river was the flown 
bird, and before midnight, the snowy wings of a Scotch brig were 
stretched up the North Sea for Edinburgh, bearing not only King 
James, but the daughter of the House of Sussex as well. 

He had escaped, and since reward and search were useless, the 
privy council thought best to conceal the affair from public know- 
ledge. Forty thousand pounds was not to be refused by a nation 
entering, in those days, on a campaign, and since that sum was 
willingly offered and given by King James that his father-in-law’s 
suspected share in the transaction might be overlooked, it passed 
to the ears of the people as the Scotch king’s ransom, though on 
highland or sea shore no clan beyond Pentland hills but knew bet- 
ter. But long misfortune, far from ruining the young king, now 
crowned with his wife, at Scone, had only developed his sterling 
qualities, and long and blessed was the rule and reign of noble 
James and his bonny Queen Ellic. 


WEDDED PRIVACY. 

Preserve the privacies of your house, married state, heart, 
from father, mother, sister, el aunt, and all the world. You 
two, with God’s help, build your own quiet world; every third or 
fourth one whom you draw into it with you will form a party, 
and stand between you two. ‘That should never be. Promise 
this to each other. Renew the vow at each temptation. You will 
find your account in it. Your souls will grow, as it were, to- 
gether, and at last they will become as one. Ah, if many a young 
pair had on their wedding-day known this secret, how many mar- 
riages were happier than, alas! they are.—Home Journal. 
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SCENE ON THE ICE IN BOSTON HARBOR. 

We herewith present another of our local views, delineating a 
striking scene of the memorable winter we have just passed 
through—one without a parallel for many years, ard which will 
not be matched, we hope, for some time to come. The value of 
our publication is greatly enhanced by its being an illustrated 
record of the times, furnishing matter for reference in future days 
as well as cubjects of t interest. How pleasant it will be, in 
years to come, when the hard winter of ’56-’57 is spoken of, to 
turn hack and study these lifelike delineations of its trying times ! 
What would we not give for a ~~ of the scenes that transpired 
during the memorable winter that Cotton Mather described in the 
extract we published in our last number! The view before us was 
drawn expressly for the Pictorial by Mr. Hill. At the time of his 
sketching it, the harbor was frozen across to East Boston, and 
thousands trod the ice as securely as if they were on terra firma. 
Pedestrians are reen moving about in our picture, ladies and gen- 
tlemen promenading, and fishermen pursuing their sport in the air 
holes. In the narrow channel-way in the middle of the picture, is 
seen the ferry-boat, no longer proudly driven by her paddles, but 
painfully dragged along by a volunteer force of citizens, and trans- 
formed, for the nonce, mto a Dutch treck-schuyt—certainly a nov- 
elty in our navigation. Navigation here certamly suffered severely 
during the past winter, though our citizens had the poor consola- 
tion of feeling that other seaboard cities were as badly, if not worse 
off. Let us hope that the past winter was an exceptional case, and 
that in future, if not exempt from cold, we may at least not be 
temporarily embargoed and isolated by the ice. 

NEW LOWELL RB. R. DEPOT, CAUSEWAY STREET. 

The second view on the next page is from the pencil of Mr. Hill, 
and represents the substantial brick building fronting on Causeway 
Street, recently erected by the Lowell Railroad Corporation, to 
take the place of the station so many years occupied at the foot 


SCENE ON 


of Lewell Street, along distance from this. The building is a 
well-arranged one, and fully adapted to the purposes for which it 


Depot, a grand and imposing struc- 
ture of granite, which looks like a huge castle of the olden time. 
Years ago, before the practical operation of these great iron roads 
was demonstrated, when their prospects seemed all ’ 
everything connected with them was conducted on the most mag- 
nificent scale. Shrewder calculations, and the lessons of experi- 
ence, have not been without their results. If railroads are no 
longer regarded as mines of wealth, or as lotteries offering splen- 
did prizes to the adventurous, they present, under good manage- 
ment, safe investments. 


NEW OPERA HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 

On pest cur with fine vigu, 
expressly for us by J. R. Chapin, of the new palatial acad- 
of music of which the Philadeiphi are 80 justly proud. 
splendid structure reflects the bighest credit on the liberality 
. Le Brun and G. Range. The corner stone of this build- 

i id July 26. , on of Locust 
in 
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principal posts are placed candelabras of a very neat, but not at 
all gandy, design. Five other doors lead from this hall into the 
parquette lobby, which, in common with the other lobbies running 
around the auditorium, is thirtéenfeet in width at the centre, but 
ta at either side as it approaches the proscenium ends, until it 
is but two-thirds that size. Ten doors of entrance open at equi- 
distant points in this semi-circle into the boxes and seats of the 
argquette. Opposite to them, are other small doors, opening 
into several retiring rooms. The lessee’s room is upon the corner 
of Locust and Broad Streets, with windows opening upon the two 
thoroughfares, and has an extent of eighty by fifty feet. It is 
furnished with a fire-proof safe and the modern conveniences of 
gas and water. Besides this, the ticket office for the family circle, 
whose entrance is on Locust Street, is at one end, and the admis- 
sions to the first three circles of the building will therefore be un- 
der the immediate eye of the lessee. At the south-eastern corner 
of the academy, leaving an entrance th the other ticket of- 
fice at the south end of the first vestibule, is found the director’s 
room. In nearly every respect this is similar to the apartment we 
have just described, having also fire-proof safe, etc. The novel 
arrangement by which the coil of heating steampipes has been 
covered with a marble slab, and made to appear in every respect 
as a marble table, will here probably attract the notice of the visi- 
tor. From the hoiler room six miles of pipe carry the heat over 
the entire structure. In this subterranean apartment there is a 
wooden wheel fourteen feet in diameter, farnished with paddles 
similar to those of a water-wheel, but projecting from the side, 
which is used for forcing cold air into the house, the air bein 
drawn from the outer world and passing through vaults beneat 
the bmlding until reaching gratings. By this means the atmos- 
phere of the house can be changed as often during a performance 
as may be desired, and always preserved pure. ‘Lhe fenis turned 
by means of a neat ten horse power steam engine. In another 
vault, close at hand, is a Worthington steam pump, of the largest 


size, to force water to fill a tank in the attic of the house, whose 
height prevents it from being supplied by the Fairmount works. 
This apparatus is always in readiness for service, and in case of 
fire, outlets have been provided, both on and through the stage, 
through which it will send streams of water to almost any re- 
quired part of the structure. On the ground floor of the Broad 
Street front of the academy, is the restaurant, a large room seven- 
ty-two feet in length by fifty in width. It is furnished with every 
possible requirement, including adjoining rooms to serve as kitch- 
ens, vaults, ete. Ranges have been placed in suitable positions. 
The sale of spirituous liquors is expressly forbidden. This por- 
tion of the premises will be, together with the refreshment rooms 
adjoining the Foyer, under the supervision and entire control of 
Mr. Louis Tessant, a well-known public caterer. Entering the 
auditorium, the dress and family circle and gallery rise in tiers in 
three successions, while at our fect spreads the parquetie. The 
line of curvature of the tiers is one of extreme beauty, and their 
fronts are very neatly ornamented. They are supported by four- 
teen iron pi , each with gilding on a white ground, and the 
effect of the whole is very light and graceful. The paper cover- 
ing the walls of all the circles is deep crimson. Running around 
the front of the two upper tiers is @ slight iron railing, serving for 
both a useful and ornamental parpose, being a safeguard for those 
in whom the elevation might induce dizziness. In the parquette 
and Go with arms, and each 
or wed a space of twenty-one by thirty-three inches, 

y are constructed of black walnut, with spring cushions and 
backs of crimson plush, and an enamelled white plate is upon 
each, bearing its given number. ‘The inclination of the parquette 
is such as to enable every one, even to the most distant point from 
| tpi to obtain a fair view over the head of the nin front. 
ep dress circle contains five rows of seats, bagk which, run- 
ming around the ggg 4: are twelve enclosed boxes “4 family 
parties or otherwise. same arrangement is observed also in 
the family circle aboye. Along the wall, beneath the gilt cornice 


near the frescoed ceiling, are ventilators, placed in @ proper posi- 
tion. The air conveyed through these ventilators is canviell by 
flues in the walls to a point directly above the centre chandelier, 
where it is suffered to escape. Gas burners of three lights each, 
are arranged around this in common with the other semi-circles, 
and the floor is . The entrance to the family circle, as 
has been before stated, is on J.ocust Street, and vee distinct 
from that of the other parts of the house. As the gallery steps 
are steep, the backs of the benches have been made high, but not 
Fo as to obstruct the view in the least. From the rear seat next to 
the proscenium, at either end of the gallery, two-thirds of the en- 
tire number of footlights on the stage can be scen by a visitor. 
Adjoining the third tier is an attic, containing a huge tank, alwa 

filled with water, and to be used in case of fire. At the top of t 

fourteen columns supporting the roof of this circle are fourteen 
lights of six burners each. The dimensions of the anditorinm are 
102 feet 6 inches from curtain to back wall, 90 feet wide from wall 
to wall, and 70 feet in height. The number of seats is as follows : 
Parquette, 480 seats ; parquette circle, 580; first tier balcony, 408 ; 
first tier boxes, 128; six first class proscenium boxes, 96; total 
first class seats, 1692. Second tier balcony, 424 seats; second tier 
boxes, 134; second class proscenium boxes, 32,—590 second class 
seats. The amphitheatre has 618 third class seats, which makes a 
total of 2900 seats, and standing room for 500 in addition. The 
size of the stage is 72 feet 6 inches deep, 90 feet wide, and 70 feet 
high. The ceiling of the auditorium is made of ribs of wrought 
iron, the space between them being filled with wire ze, on 
which the plastering is laid. The artistical designs, filling the 
eight compartments into which it is divided, are Music, Dancing, 
Tragedy, Comedy, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. The 
design and fresco work of the ceiling owes its beantiful execution 
to Mr. C. Kaiser, and the oil paintings are from the hand of Mr. 
C, Schmolze. The inner dome of the ceiling is azure, diversified 
with stars. The proscenium boxes are eight in number, four on 
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each side of the stage. Thev are richly carpeted, and have the 
walls covered with a paper of damask and gold. The hangings 
are of extra rich satin, with gold borders, and fringe of the same 
material, with crimson. ‘The fitting mp of the proscenium boxes 
reflects great credit on the artist, Mr. John Graham. Lyon J. 
Levy, Esq., one of the committee, is highly spoken of for the part 
he took in the supervision and arrangement of the house, On ei- 
ther side of the proscenium, supporting the architect of the stage 
opening, are columns thirty-three feet in height, three feet thick at 
the base, and richly gilt and ornamented. ver the stage, in the 
centre of the arch, is # medallion, on which is painted the head of 
Mozart. Two recumbent figures are at its sides, representing 
Music and Poetry. Over the boxes, at the apex of the two outer 
i on either side of the stage, are two eolossal earyatides. 

he act drop is a view of Lake Como, and painted by that unri- 
valled scenic artist, Mr. Russell Smith. The first drop curtain 
consists of rich drapery, with golden fringes, ropes, tassels, etc., 
and is the work of Mr. Martin. The stage is fitted with every 
modern appliance, and the machinery and general arrangement 
was designed by Mr. Johnson, the well-known machinist of the 
Boston Theatre. At the pear of the stage, and over it, is the 
painter’s gallery, At the left hand side of this gallery is the car- 
peter’s shop, where the frames for the flats and wings are pre- 
my" The southern part of the house, fronting on Westmore- 

wd Street, is devoted to the female performers, the north side to 
the males. The dressing rooms are furnished with every appli- 
ance, There are bath-rooms and washing apparatus on every 
floor of the academy, ‘There are five hundred gas burners in the 
auditorium and four hundred on the stage. The splendid chan- 
delier in the former is of cut ghiss, 48 feet in circumference, and 
containing 200 jets. Jt was manufactured by Messrs, Cornelius 
and Baker, who also farnixhed all the candelabras of the building. 
Messrs. Archer and Warner supplied the gas pipes. The labors 
of the original contractor, John 1D. Jones, Eeq., have given the 
committee universal satisfuction. The upholstering department 
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| 
was designed; yet no attempt has been made at architectural ele- | 
gance or costly display. Further on are seen the embattled tow- 
| 
| 


was under the charge of Mr. Edward Burke, the paper hanging 
that of Mr. E. Hazzard, the ornamental carving of the auditoriam 
by Messrs. Buscher and Bailey, and the heating ap by Mr. 

alworth. Charles Conard, Esq. was the gene supervisor of 
the whole. The scenery is from the pencil of Mr. Riviere, an 
artist from Brussels, renowned in his profession. A remarkable 
fact in connection with this house, and worthy of the highest com- | 
mendation, is that it can be cleared of an audience of three thou- 
sand ores without confusion, in the short s of eight minutes, 
The lessee is Edward A. Marshall, Esq., and the stage manager 
Mr. Peter Richings, gentlemen in every way fitted for their posi- 
tions. The house was inangurated by a magnificent ball on the 
20th of Jan last. Our Philadelphia friends have now an 


hment of which they may well be proud. 


THE NEW OPERA HOUSE, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


MRS, RUSH OF PHILADELPHIA. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Sunday Dispatch thus notices the 
appearance of this distinguished lady at the Opera House ball : 
Prominent among the ladies in attendance was the majestic and 
queenly Madame Rush, a lady whose influence and wealth are 
only equalled by her benevolence and multiplicity of intellectual 
graces. The centre of attraction, surrounded by a host of respect- 
ful admirers, no one could observe her without pronouncing her 
the beau ideal of an American lady. As she entered the splendid- 
7 a mee ball room, leaning upon the arm of Prof. Leidy of 

Pennsylvania Medical University, there was a rush on the part 
of many of the company to obtain a view of her, it being under- 


stood that she was to appear in a robe of novel texture, recently | 


purchased for her in Paris at a cost of three thousand dollars. The 
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THE NEW LOWELL RAILROAD DEPOT, CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON. 


vulgar eye, however, was disappointed. The lady appeared in a 
costume of extreme simplicity, relieved only by the flashing gems 
which were profusely spread over her person. Than Madame 
Rush, no one better understands the art of dress. She is the re- 
cognized leader of the beau monde in our city—a position to which 
her claims are unquestionably paramount. Her parties are the 
most luxurious and expensive ever given in this country, and by 
| far transcend in sumptuousness anything I have ever witnessed in 
| Fifth Avenue or Fourteenth Street. In physique, Madame Rush 
| is finely developed, inclining slightly to embonpoint. Her eyes 
| are soft and dove-like, while her hair flows back like a rivulet of 
| sherry. Petite hands and feet, lips of scarlet and a smile of 
inexpressible sweetness, and you have a somewhat tangible idea 
| of our queen of fashion. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE PICKPOCKET. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 

“ Yes, I consider him a tip-top fellow in almost every respect ; 
he has but one fault,” I said, in reply to a question from Bob 
Smith. 

“Nonsense!” returned Bob. “ How can you make such a fool- 
ish statement as that? The man is not alive who has but one 
fault ; we all have scores of faults. It is only when a man prac- 
tises one particular vice that we put all other follies out of sight, 
and say ‘he has but one fault.’ I myself used to be one of these 
first rate fellows who had but one fault, and a most unlovely course 
of sprouts did I have to go through to effectacure. The rock 
upon which I split was a darling sin that did most easily beset me. 
From boyhood I was afflicted with an almost irresistible propen- 
sity for indulging in practical jokes ; many a troublesome scrape 
did I get myself into, and many a friend did I lose by the means. 
But nothing, however serious might be the result, could deter me, 
when an opportunity offered, for practising my absurd sport. If 
the victims were angry and indignant, I only laughed the louder, 
and wondered that they could not see the fun of the thing. But 
at length, one of my most exquisite jokes recoiled on myself with 
80 much force that I can never even think of a practical joke with- 
out a squirm at the disagreeable recollections the thought suggests. 

* As I was ascending the steps of the Exchange reading-room, 
one day, about two years ago, I saw, a little in advance of me, my 
intimate friend, Dick Jones. Accelerating my pace to overtake 
him, I observed the corner of @ large pocket-book protruding from 
his coat pocket. 

“« What a careless fellow that Dick Jones is!’ I said to myself. 
‘I'll give him a lesson that will make him more careful in future.’ 
And coming close behind him, I adroitly transferred the well-filled 
wallet from his coat to my breeches’ pocket; then falling back 
among the crowd that is always coming and going at ‘change hour, 
I entered the room by another door, waiting the moment when he 
should discover his loss, to step forward and give him his wallet, 
and a long lecture at the same time. 

“T had some little difficulty keeping him in sight, as he rushed 
hastily hither and thither, bowing to this man, shaking hands with 
that, and having a few words with another. I managed to follow 
him, however, taking care that he should not recognize me, and 
chuckling at the consternation it would occasion him to find his 
pocket-book missing. Presently he put his hand behind him, 
started, and turned round, for the first time giving me a view of 
his face. Great Jupiter! it was not Dick Jones at all, but a gen- 
tleman I had never seen before in my life. Here was a predica- 
ment. As the enermity of the act of which I had been guilty 
presented itself before me, I was completely overwhelmed ; the 
blood rushed to my head as though I was about to have an attack 
of apoplexy, and for a moment everything swam before my eyes. 
Recovering myself with an effort, I started forward, but only to 
see the gentleman I had robbed vanish through the door at a high 
rate of speed, and almost instantly become lost in the hurrying 
crowd. 

“What was to be done? why, return the gentleman his pocket- 
book at once, of course. But how? I didn’t know who he was. 
True, the contents of the wallet might reveal that, but with what 
face could I seek out the injured man and say: ‘ My dear sir, here 
is your pocket-book which I stole from you a short time since. I 
am sorry for the theft, and now return the property. The only 
apology I can offer is, that I mistook you for another gentleman, 
whom I supposed I might rob with impunity?” What would the 
deeply injured and badly frightened gentleman say? and, above 
all, what would he do? Would he not, with righteous and just 
indignation say: ‘You confounded, contemptible thief and pick- 
pocket, you have been the cause of my having a note protested 
to-day ; you have occasioned me a shocking loss of valuable time ; 
you have prevented a splendid bargain ; in short, there is no end 
to the evils that have resulted from your atrocious crime. Your 
story of the mistake is a palpable humbug, and you only return 
the property because you feel certain of being detected before you 
leave the city. This sort of crime is becoming too common, and 
I feel it my duty to give you in charge of the police?’ Yes—un- 
@oubtedly that is what he would say; he would then open the 
door, beckon to an officer and have me arrested; I should be 
dragged to prison, examined and committed without bail. At my 
trial, the plea of insanity would be set up, of course; the intelli- 
gent jury would consider the defence lame, and shake their heads 
gravely at the story of the mistake; the judge would say that 
every other pickpocket might plead a mistake if this was admitted, 
and I should be found guilty, and everybody would exclaim: 
* How easy the fellow got off! only three years in the state prison !’ 

“ With these and similar thoughts running through my head, I 
paced back and forth across the hall with agitated steps, endeavor- 
ing to think of some method of extricating myself from my un- 
pleasant predicament. 

“* What the deuce am I to do? I kept repeating to myself, as 
I fingered the confounded wallet which felt like lead in my pocket, 
and weighed much heavier than lead upon my mind. ‘How can 
I get the infamous calfskin back to its lawful owner! Such things 
have been done ; we often read of similar restitution in the papers. 
Let me see; how is it we thieves and pickpockets manage such 
things without being discovered! Ah, I have it!’ I exclaimed, 
almost aloud, in my intense satisfaction at the idea. ‘I'll just do 
the thing up in a neat package, and send it by mail. Whata 
goose I was not to think of that before !’ 

“ With a heart much lightened, I eagerly started to quit the hall. 
Horror of horrors! at the entrance I beheld the gentleman I had 


robbed engaged in conversation with a couple of policemen, who 
stationed themselves at each door, narrowly watching every per- 
son who left or entered the hall. “Words cannot express the utter, 
hopeless despair into which I was thrown at this terrifying sight. 
Any attempt at restoring the property under these circumstances 
would be sure to be considered the effect of fear and not of honesty. 
Here I was, as it were, imprisoned with the most convincing and 
damning proof of guilt about my person, and with a couple of 
lynx-eyed detectives barring the entrance, from which I kept as 
far as possible, pretending to be absorbed in the perusal of a paper, 
for I was conscious my flushed and agitated countenance would 
betray me at the first glance. What would I not give to have 
been as free from guilt and as much at liberty to go and come 
where I chose, like other honest men, as I was an hour before! 


police, and liable at any moment to be arrested, with the evidence 
of my crime upon me. © that accursed pocket-book! how I 
searched the hall with my eyes for some place where, unobserved, 
I might hide it! But an instant’s thought convinced me that such 
a proceeding would only render matters worse ; doubtless I was 
already closely watched, and would be seized upon the first sus- 
picious movement. 

“* And suppose they do arrest me ?’ I said to myself, making a 
desperate effort to reason myself into a calmer and bolder frame 
of mind,—‘ suppose they do arrest me? I am well known in the 
city ; no one would suspect me of being a pickpocket. I can pro- 
duce any quantity of evidence as to my character; I can prove 
that I am a gentleman and an honest man ; only it so happens that 
I have got another gentleman’s wallet in my breeches pocket, and 
cannot deny that I stole it from him an hour or two ago. Mighty 
honest and gentlemanly that is certainly! No; I’m a thief beyond 
all remedy. No one would believe my stery; it is so improbable 
that I scarcely credit it myself.’ 

“ At this moment, a heavy hand was laid upon my shoulder. 
I felt the blood leave my face and rush back upon my heart; my 
knees trembled and smote together, and involuntarily I stretched 
out my wrists for the expected handcuffs. 

“Why, what in the world is the matter with you, Smith?’ asked 
a familiar voice ; and with an inexpressible sense of relief, I per- 
ceived that it was not a policeman, but an old acquaintance. 

““*Good heavens, Spencer!’ I exclaimed, frantically clutching 
his hand; ‘I have got myself into the most deplorable scrape. 
Will you give me your advice, and assist me to get out of it?” 

“« What kind of a scrape ?—going to have a note protested, or 
anything of that kind? I’m a little short myself to-day; but I 
suppose I might make a raise, if it isn’t too heavy.’ 

“*No; it’s worse than that, a thousand times worse.’ 

“* Worse than that! Why, what in the name of wonder can 
be worse than a protest ?” 

“«* Spencer,’ I said, blushing clear to the tips of my ears with 
shame and confusion, ‘I have got another man’s wallet in my 
pocket. I thought to play a good joke upon Dick Jones, but 
found, when too late, that I had picked the pocket of an entire 
stranger. Now what shall I do?” 

““* Why, return it, of course’ replied Spencer, coldly, bestowing 
upon me a glance of contempt. 

“** Tt is too late to do that,’ I groaned. ‘There are a couple of 
policemen watching the door, and I cannot pass them without 
being detected.’ 

“*Tt’s a very awkward affair certainly,—very awkward,’ he re- 
turned, glancing uneasily toward the door. ‘For my part, I don’t 
see how you are to get out of it. I don’t know as there is any- 
thing I can do; and as matters will probably take a serious turn, 
you must be aware that I am rendering myself liable to suspicion 
by stopping here talking with you. So good-morning, Mr. Smith. 
I wish you well, and out of your trouble.’ 

“* For heaven’s sake, Spencer !’ I exclaimed, observing his look 
of contempt and suspicion, ‘ you don’t suppose that I am guilty of 
this thing,—that I did it intentionally and for the purpose of rob- 
bing the man?” 

“*Why, really, Smith, I do not wish to be either judge or jury ; 
but it does look somewhat singular that you should pick any man’s 
pocket of a large sum of money, whether you happened to know 
him or not. You say it was done for a joke; perhaps it was, 
though I must confess I cannot see the point.’ 

“* At all events, you'll not betray me’ I asked, in an imploring 


tone. 

“*No,’ he replied,—‘ I'll not betray you.’ Then with a severo 
look, he added: ‘ That is, not if you follow up your present inten- 
tion of restoring the property.’ And he turned away and left the 
room. 

“* Good heavens, I’m lost !’ I muttered, while the perspiration 
poured down my face. ‘He believes me guilty, and so will every- 
body else. WhatcanIdo? I shall never be able to face these 
confounded policemen. Without doubt I shall pass this very night 
within the walls of a jail, in company with other felons. What 
will the world think of me? what will my friends, and, above all, 
what will Marie think when she learns that I am a common pick- 
pocket and thief ?’ 

“ Almost fainting from excess of emotion, I leaned against a 
pillar and gazed vacantly about me. “Change hour was nearly 
over, and the crowd that had thronged the hall was rapidly thin- 
ning out. In a few minutes there would be scarcely a dozen per- 
sons present, when the officers would have no difficulty in ferreting 
me out. I strove to nerve myself for the event that was impend- 
ing by walking rapidly back and forth across the hall. Presently 
some one entered the door; it was Dick Jones. 

“* Dick! I almost sereamed, beckoning him toward me. 

“* Why, Bob!’ he exclaimed, as he came toward me and grasped 
my hand ; ‘what is the matter? You look as if you had got the 


yellow fever. Are you sick” 


But no ; there I was, a trembling, skulking thief, watched by the. 


“* Yes—very sick,’ I replied; and with a sense of the deepest 
humiliation, I recounted the circumstances. Dick heard me to 
the end in silence, looking very grave. 

“*Surely you do not think I intended any evil?’ I ejaculated, 
in an agony of spirit, as he continued to gaze upon the floor, silent 
and thoughtful. 

“*No, Bob,’ he returned, very gravely ; ‘knowing, as I do, your 
unfortunate propensity, I cannot but believe your statement, though 
the case certainly looks bad, and I fear it would be difficult to con- 
vince strangers of your innocence.’ 

“But you will do something for me, wont you, Dick ?’ I said. 

“*Why, yes; I'll do all I can,’ he replied. ‘* What is the name 
of the gentleman you plundered? I will go to him and see what 
sort of an arrangement I can make; we shall have to do it quick, 
too, for I see the officers are watching us. What's the name ?’ 

**T have not the slightest idea who he was. I shall have to 
examine the wallet to discover that. Do you suppose I can do so 
without being observed ?” 

“* Well, you will have to take that risk anyway. Go into that 
corner and examine. I will stand before you to prevent notice as 
much as possible. Be spry now, for there’s no time to lose.’ 

“With trembling fingers, I drew the accursed wallet from my 
pocket, and read the name upon the clasp. 

«Tt belongs to Jenkins, of South Street,’ I whispered to Dick. 

“The deuce it does!’ he replied; ‘then I’m afraid we shall 
have some difficulty in arranging the business, for he has the repu- 
tation of being a stern, hard man to deal with. However, wait 
where you are, and I will go and see what can be done. And I 
say, Bob,’ he continued, lowering his voice, ‘if anything should 
happen before I get back, I will come up to the Tombs and seo 
you this evening or in the morning ;’ and hastened out of the hall. 

“People may talk of shipwrecks and disasters at sea,—of tho 
solemn hour before a battle, or of the breathless interval before the 
word to fire is given in a duel; but I'll be hanged if I believe I 
should suffer one hundredth part so much in any one of those situ- 
ations as I did for half an hour after Dick left me. Dinner hour 
was approaching, and the crowd rapidly dispersed, until there were 
scarcely twenty people in the hall. That I might not render my- 
self unnecessarily conspicuous by wandering about with an evident 
want of purpose, I bent over a desk and pretended to be reading, 
while I kept my eyes upon the door, watching and dreading the 
entrance of the formidable detectives. O how long seemed the 
minutes that I stood there waiting and trembling, hoping every 
minute to see Dick returning, and yet conscious that he had not 
been gone half long enough to accomplish anything ! 

* At length, as I turned my eyes for the hundredth time toward 
the door, I saw the officers come in and walk up the room; they 
passed and repassed me several times, and though I did not raise 
my eyes from the paper, I was conscious that they were examining 
me attentively. Presently one of them came, and leaning over 
the desk by my side, began carelessly turning the papers, while 
his searching gaze was bent fixedly upon me. My heart was in my 
mouth, and my breath came and went with difficulty. 

“«Can you give me small bills for a twenty ?’ he asked, abrupt- 
ly, laying his hand upon my arm. 

“«No—no, sir, I cannot; I haven’t it about me,’ I stammered, 
without raising my eyes from the paper. 

“«* Haven't it about you!) Why, what’s that?’ and he rapped 
his knuckles against my pocket, which the fat wallet caused to 
bulge as only a rich man’s pocket should bulge. 

«“*That—that is only a bundle of papers.’ 

“* Papers, eh? well, let’s have a look at them,’ 

“* What do you mean, sir!’ I exclaimed, making a frantic effort 
to appear indignant, though not daring to raise my eyes to his face. 

** You'll soon find out what I mean,’ he replied, seizing me 
firmly by the arm and beckoning to his brother officer, who ap- 
peared to be expecting the summons. 

“TI cast a despairing glance toward the door. Could it bo that 
fate had at last relented? Yes. There was Dick and the gentle- 
man I had robbed coming up the steps; they called the officers 
aside, and a long conversation ensued, Jenkins and Dick appear- 
ing to be urging something upon the officers, with which they 
seemed reluctant to comply, for they occasionally looked at me 
and shook their heads. But at length the arguments of my friends 
seemed to prevail, for the officers walked away toward the door, 
and the former approached the spot where I was standing. 

«Give the gentleman his property,’ said Dick, very gravely. 

“ Sheepish and blushing, I produced the diabolical pocket-book, 
and returned it to its owner. 

“*Young man,’ said the gentleman, severely, ‘I am doing 
wrong—very wrong, in allowing you to go at large. Is is my duty 
to deliver you up to justice. Your story of the mistake and the 
intended joke is absurd; people have but one object in picking 
pockets. But in consideration of this being your first offence, and 
more in consequence of the entreaties of your friend, I have con- 
sented to allow you to depart, and I sincerely hope my mistaken 
kindness may not be the means of bringing you to the gallows.’ 
And with a bow to Dick, he left the place. 

“*There, Bob,’ said Dick, in a grave and serious tone, ‘let this 
be a warning to you. No one but myself knows what a narrow 
escape you have had; another time you may not be so fortunate.’ 
And he, too, left the place. = 

“ With the deepest sense of humiliation, I slunk out of the room, 
and sneaked home, # much wiser man than I was in the morning.” 


Providence does not grant force and facultics at random, but 
everything is made for some end. The sun, as high as ’tis, has its 
business assigned, and so have the celestial deities. And where’s 
the wonder of all this? But pray what were you made for? 
For your pleasure? Common sense wont bear so scandalous an 


answer.— Antoninus. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
NAY, PROFFER NOT THY HAND TO ME! 


BY JR. 


Nay, proffer not thy hand to me! 
I cannot take it now; 
I cannot feign a feeling which 
My heart dare not avow. 
Though memory may often thrill 
My breast with thoughts of thee, 
Tis of the past—the present hour 
Brings but regret to me. 


"Tis bitterness for me to dwell 
On those dear times of old, 

When trustingly I deemed thy love 
Could ne'er grow changed and cold. 

My young heart had not learned to know, 
That woman's sweetest smile 

Is but assumed by her to hide 
Her callousness and guile. 


I do not wish thee harm or wrong, 
Nor mean I to upbraid 
For ruin which thy falsehood wrought— 
The sorrow thou hast made. 
I could not injure one who once 
My every thought controlled : 
The manly heart that truly loves, 
Can never malice hold. 


We never more may meet as friends, 
Though thou art now forgiven ; 

"Tween thee and me affection’s tie 
Remains forever riven. 

In after years, should fleeting time 
My sorrowing spirit heal, 

I may forget, as I forgive, 
All thou hast made me feel. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


FROST PAINTING. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


“ You are preparing trouble for yourself as well as me, Margaret. 
Depend upon it, the time will come when you will look back to 
this day, and think of the true heart you are now wronging so 
deeply. I have heard of the heartlessness and capriciousness of 
woman ; but I thought you, at least, were exempt from weakness 
and indecision.” 

“ You are unjust, Walter.” 

“Tam not. You are throwing away a heart that has loved you 
truly and fondly for years. You were the star of my boyhood’s 
dreams, from the time when we played together on the beach at 
Clifton; and since then, Margaret, haughty and cold as you 
seemed to others, I have dared to think that I, at least, was not 
indifferent to you.” ‘ 

“You were right. I have been truly attached to you always, 
but not as you believed. Friendship is all that I have for any 
one, and to you the greatest measure was meted out. Take it, and 
keep it still, Walter. I will be a friend, a sister to you, but a wife 
I cannot be. I shall never marry. I will never leave my father 
and my poor little, motherless brother. But you—it would give 
me true joy to know that you were wedded to some being who 
would appreciate your worth, and more than fill the place which 
you imagine is devoted to me.” 

“And is this all you have to say to me, Margaret, after my 
years of patient hope ?” 

“Be content. I am not worthy of the high love you give me. 
Nothing in life could ever make me forget you—but it is with such 
memory as a sister remembers a brother, that I shall think of you.” 

“ Farewell then, Margaret! My dream is broken, destroyed for- 
ever. When you next hear of me, it will be in other lands; and 
if you think of me at all, it must be as a stranger to you, and an 
alien from my country.” 

Proud and stately Margaret! She quailed for a moment under 
the accusing look which he gave her, but recovering her usual 
composure, she gave him her hand in token of farewell. 

“Tt is useless to prolong this painful scene, Walter. You will 
think better and more justly of me when the emotions of this hour 
have passed away. Let me be to you as if I too had already 
passed away.” 

Without a word or a look even, Walter Ashton went out of her 
presence. For an hour, Margaret sat where he had left her, ab- 
sorbed in deep and painful thought. She said to herself, “ What 
if, after all, I have thrown away my only chance of happiness in 
life—if I have cast off the only heart that will ever love me truly 
and devotedly? And yet, lam glad that I told him what I did, 
since it would be mockery to pretend that I love him, when I do 
not. No. I shall cherish his remembrance, but never as a lover.” 

Margaret Leland had dreamed of an ideal of which she could 
never hope to find the real. Walter Ashton did not come up to 
it, noble and true man as he was ; he was not the being whom she 
had seen afar off, as one sees a spirit, bright and unapproachable, 
but Aaving seen, can never come down to the ordinary state of 
mortality again, to find companionship and happiness. 

If there was regret or remorse knocking at her heart, when she 
read in the next day’s papers that Walter Ashton had sailed for 
Australia, the thought of this unknown idol which she had so long 
dreamed of, soothed the regret and banished the remorse. Per- 
haps she gave a sisterly sigh for his absence from the home to 
which her father had ever welcomed him as a son, and to which 
he had been received by her as a dear friend and brother, and 
latterly, he had hoped, more like a lover. 


Even little Arthur Leland knew that something was wrong 
about his sister Margaret that week. And Mr. Leland missed her 
music, and her usually cheery voice; for Margaret, though 
proud and stately to others, was cheerfulness itself to the beloved 
ones at home. 

She went into the little room which she had fitted up for her 
father’s morning hours, when the rest of the household rooms 
were in the process of cleaning and “ setting to right,” on the day 
in which she learned Walter’s absence. He slept tranquilly in 
the large arm-chair which she had ordered for him for that pur- 
pose—a luxurious, “Sleepy Hollow ” of a chair, and for which he 
could never thank her kind thoughtfulness sufficiently. 

She laid her arm caressingly around his neck, and smoothed 
and twined about her fingers the soft curls of silver which adorned 
the handsome head of Mr. Leland. He did not move, and she 
thought the fresh summer breeze that came in at the open window 
had lulled him too soundly to sleep. His book lay on his knee, 
with one finger inside the leaves, and the pencil, with which he 
loved to mark favorite passages, was in the other hand. She 
glanced upon the one which he seemed to have pencilled last. It 
was a broken sentence like this—‘‘the love of parent and child, 
which is a part of the life of the heart, acting by secret unisons 
and spiritual accordances, which cannot be put to silence, save by 
breaking the strings on which they vibrate.” 

“ Thinking of me, when he marked this,” said Margaret softly 
to herself. 

She pressed her lips to his forehead as she thought this, and its 
icy coldness struck to her heart. 

“Father, dear father—wake !” she cried, still thinking that he 
slept, and was chilled by the breeze, summer though it was. 

All at once a dim perception of the truth stole into her heart 
like a dream of death. She sprinkled water upon the pale, beau- 
tifully serene face, bathed it with some perfumed essence that stood 
near, and rubbed the cold hands within her own. It was all in 
vain. She was fatherless ! 

No tear could Margaret shed at this time of the hardest and 
severest trial which her life had ever known. Arthur’s wild grief, 
and the deep sobs of the two old servants, could not bring mois- 
ture to the eyes which were hot and burning. She sat motionless, 
waiting for the physician who had been summoned. 

“There is no hope, my dear young lady,” said he, as soon as 
he saw him. 

He took her weak, unresisting hand and led her away. As they 
passed through the hall, her eyes accidentally encountered a por- 
trait of Walter Ashton, which he had presented to her father, and 
which hung on the wall. ‘Ah, if he were only here,” was her first 
connected thought. “And it was I that banished him—my father’s 
true friend and mine!’’ and with that thought came tears, drench- 

ing, raining tears, most grateful to the physician to see, although 
he knew not how they were so suddenly brought forth from those 
hot eye-balls. * * * * * 


Mr. Leland had not been rich. He believed, up to the morning 
of his death, that he had a competence for himself and children. 
On looking up his affairs, it was found that his investments, made 
in perfect faith by him, had proved to be utterly insecure, and that 
scarcely anything remained except the house and furniture. 

“Thank God, Miss Leland, that you still have a home,” said 
Doctor Warland, as he announced the tidings in her almost un- 
conscious ear. “ Do not give it up, come what may; and if you 
need help, come to me.” 

This was on the morning after the burial, and before Margaret 
had scarcely waked to her desolate condition. She had no thought 
for herself as yet—only for Arthur—and for him alone, she cared 
for the details of the painful matter on which the doctor spoke. 

“T can maintain Arthur,” was her response, when he urged her 
to think what could be done. “I will teach or work, to maintain 
him. Do not be troubled for me, my kind friend. Ife who car- 
ried my father so gently through the valley of shadows, will not 
leave his children desolate.” 

“ But not now, my dear young lady. You shall not be hurried 
or intruded on by any one at present. I will take it upon me, if 


_ you wish, to receive and settle with all claimants, and try to save 


something from the wreck of your father’s property.” 

She gladly assented ; but she did not know nor mistrust that 
many of her father’s creditors were satisfied from the doctor’s own 
resources. 

Another month saw her quietly seated in what had been succes- 
sively her own and Arthur’s school-room, teaching a dozen bright, 
rosy little girls, who all looked upon her, in her black dress, and 
with her pale face, with a secret but admiring awe. Soon this 
gave way to the perfect love which casteth out fear; and she 
became the beloved of their little hearts. 

Arthur was too dear to Margaret to be sent away; so it was 
arranged that he should commence a course of study with the 
minister, who was greatly attached to Mr. Leland’s family. 

Among Margaret’s most cherished pupils, was little Ewa Hope, 
a child of nine or ten summers, bright, affectionate, and beautiful 
as a poet’s dream of angels. She had been confided to Margaret’s 
care by an aunt, who said that when the child’s father returned from 
Europe, she would probably be sent away to some foreign school. 
She knew nothing of the family excepting this. They were new 
people, and had made few or no acquaintances in town. 

Little Eva came to her one morning with the news of her fa- 
ther’s return. She was greatly excited and very happy, until the 
thought suddenly struck her that now she would be separated from 
her beloved Miss Leland, and she began to weep bitterly. At 
noon, not all Margaret’s persuasions could induce her to leave her 
and go home. The child cried until she was aciually too ill, and 
at last she fell asleep, weeping. Margaret laid her on her own 
couch, and sat down beside her. She felt very sad, for it was the 


anniversary of her father’s death, and Eva’s quict sleep—‘“ the 
gentle sleep that only childhood knows”—reminded her of that 
hour in which she found him in that last slumber. 

A shadow passed the window of the low room in which she sat 
watching the child, who lay with one hand on her radiant cheek, 
where the tears were scarcely dried ; and a voice, softened almost 
to womanly softness, inquired for the teacher. She stepped for- 
ward, and a gentleman of noble appearance met her eye. 

“ Pardon me, madam,” said he, “ but my child is long in coming 
home, and I walked out to meet her.” 

She motioned lightly towards the apartment she had left, and 
pointed him to the sleeping child on the couch. A half hour’s 
conversation took place, and when the child awoke, they parted, 
equally pleased with each other. 

For the rest of the summer, Mr. Hope remained at Clifton, and 
no sound of his leaving it met Margaret’s ear. The child con- 
tinued to come to her every morning, although the school had 
been closed for vacation, and Arthur was spending a few weeks 
at home. 

Margaret’s school had done much. It bad kept her home un- 
touched—paid Arthur’s expenses at the clergyman’s house where 
he studied, and had allowed her to retain old Brazier and his wife 
in their respective stations of gardener and woman servant. She 
was pleased, encouraged and hopeful, as far as the outward went— 
but there was an inward sadness, hard to bear. 

When Margaret woke up one day to the fact that Mr. Hope 
wished her to become the mother of his child, she could not believe 
her senses. The little girl had established this on his part, and he 
only waited for her to influence Miss Leland too. He was a cold, 
placid man, whose very nature, still, subdued and unambitious, 
would have tortured Margaret into madness. 

Then again, there was a memory of one who, in her pride she 
had owned to herself, was an injured being—injured, because she 
was too proud to own that he was lofty enough in thought or life 
for her. And with that memory fresh in her mind and heart, she 
refused Mr. Hope. Mortified and disappointed, he sailed almost 
immediately for Europe. Margaret wept at parting with Eva, for 
the child was indeed very dear to her heart. And Arthur, too, 
was leaving her again; and now Margaret was alone with all her 
bitter fancies. 

And this year was like the type of many, many years to come; 
for long before she had learned to subdue her spirit to its depth of 
humiliation, Margaret’s hair was sprinkled with gray. Old Brazier 
still lived, and with his wife, performed all the domestic service 
which she required. The house itself was quict enough, for Mar- 
garet’s school was given up. The school had done more than she 
expected, and a portion of her father’s missing property had been 
rescued from the wreck by the repentance of one of the officers of 
the institution where it was invested,—so, to all outward appear- 
ance, Margaret might be called happy and comfortable. Peaceful 
she certainly was—less proud and haughty—more forgiving and 
charitable towards others; but she could not help owning to 
herself that she was lonely and dull, in her echoing, silent house. 

Looking out upon the ocean, sewing for herself or for the poor, 
reading, when she could find something to interest her highest 
feelings, or writing to Arthur, now settled at the head of a flour- 
ishing congregation, some thirty miles off,—was Margaret’s mo- 
notonous life. But the old house, now growing gray with age, was 
very dear to her, and not all Arthur’s entreaties could prevail upon 
her to remove from it. 

Thus she sat one afternoon until near twilight. It was mid- 
winter, and the frost wrought delicate tracery on her windows. 
Musingly she looked on these fantastic shapes of castles and bat- 
tlements and lofty gateways. The bright coal fire burned up 
cheerily, and lighted the ceiling with a dusky red. It became too 
dark to see the frost work, and Margaret’s eyes fixed steadily upon 
the burning coal. Even there, too, were shapes, burning cities and 
voleanic craters, and ships on fire. 

Suddenly she remembered her waning youth. It did not come 
to her before—this thought of decay and age ; and the idea seemed 
to startle her. With it came also dim visions of death and the 
spirit-land. Her senses were sharpened into acuteness by their 
influence, and she heard a footstep crushing the thin crust of snow 
that had hardened on the garden path. It was a footstep that was 
all familiar to her ear, and one which she repented having ban- 
ished. She sat in dreamy stillness, her breath coming and going 
softly, until Brazier opened the door, forgetting that he had not 
brought in lights. He did not see her as she sat in shadow, so he 
asked the stranger to sit down until he could light the room. He 
did not sit, but continued to walk the room, until he suddenly 
stopped before her. A jet of flame from the coal fire lighted up 
her still pale face like a gleam of sunlight upon snow. 

There were tears and reconciliation there; and Margaret, 
though earnestly pleading that she was old and gray, and unfit 
to become a wife to him who stood there, bronzed and travel- 
worn, but looking still young—was persuaded to lay by all her 
scruples, and promise that henceforth one home should shelter 
both. In foreign lands, Walter -Ashton had gathered both riches 
and fame; and he had come to lay them at the feet of her who 
through all his wanderings had been his guardian angel, though 
hardly daring to hope that she would ever be his wife. 

Arthur Leland, who had mourned over his sister’s voluntary 
seclusion from the world, and had thought her life so desolate and 
forlorn, now came from his home to join the two in bands never 
to be broken; and the happiness which seemed crushed out of 
Margaret’s heart, has sprung up into new life and new beauty. 
The dreams are in youth—Heaven be thanked, that sometimes 
gives realities in after lile. 


+ > 


Brooding on self is always corrupting ; but to brood on self and 
wrongs is to ripen for madness and murder, and all crime.—Aeude. 
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THE LATE JAMES WILSON. 


JAMES WILSON, 
THE FIRST MAKER OF GLOBES IN AMERICA. 

James Wilson, an accurate likeness of whom, drawn by Mr. 
Barry, from an original sketch made by John Ross Dix, Esq., 
we this weck present to our readers, had the honor of being 
maker of the first pair of terrestrial and celestial globes ever con- 
structed in this country. His grandfather, James Wilson, emi- 
grated to America from Londonderry, in Ireland. The subject of 
this notice was born in 1763, in the South Range, Londonderry, 
N. H. He early felt a strong love of knowledge, but was con- 
strained by circumstances to devote himself to farming. Up to 
the age of thirty-three he pursued that employment in This native 
place, not however without cultivating his mind. His inclination 
and genius turned his thoughts and studies especially to geography 
and astronomy, with the means of their illustration. In the year 
1796, he removed to Bradford, Vt., taking up his permanent abode 
on a farm which he purchased there. When about thirty-six years 
of age, Mr. Wilson first saw a pair of English globes, and resolved 
to imitate them. He commenced with balls turned from blocks of 
wood, which he nicely covered with paper and scientifically fin- 
ished off, with all the lines and representations drawn upon them. 
This rude beginning was followed by a much better method. The 
solid balis were thickly covered with layers of paper, firmly pasted 
together. The shell was then divided into hemispheres, which being 
removed, were again united and finished with due regard to light- 
ness and smoothness. But how were the spheres to be covered 
with maps equal to those of the European artists? Mr. Wilson 
procured copper plates of sufficient size for his 13-inch globes, 

yrojected his maps on them in sections, tapering as the degrees of 
aeate do from the equator to the poles, and engraved them 
with such admirable accuracy of design, that when cut apart and 
duly pasted on his spheres, the edges, with their lines, and even 
the different parts of the finest letters would perfectly coincide and 
make one surface, truly representing the earth, or celestial constel- 
lations. Though in the use of the graver he was self-taught, and 
this species of designing and engraving was much more difficult 
than plain work, he proceeded in producing globes equal in all 
respects to any imported from forcign countries. He published 
the first edition of his globes in 1814, and personally presented to 
the people of Boston the first American globes which were seen 
there. Quite a sensation among scientific persons was caused by 
such a novelty; and when earnest inquiry was made, “ Who is 
this James Wilson ?—where is he ?”—he has been heard to say 
that he felt exceedingly disinclined, in consideration of his rustic 
garb and manners, to make his appearance. But the Boston gen- 
tlemen knew how to prize his talents, and were proud of the honor 
he had done his country. They encouraged him to prosecute his 
undertaking, by the assurance that he should find a ready market 
for all the globes he could furnish. For a time he pursued his 
vocation on a small scale at Bradford, Vt., and Londonderry, 
N. H., but finally, in company with his sons, who inherited much 
of their father’s taste and ingenuity, he established about the year 


1815, a large manufactory in Albany, N. Y., and in 1826, brought 
out from fresh edition. These 
globes, ete ee three different sizes, elegantly and scientifically 


, With the signs 
their degrees, etc. Mr. Wilson died at Bradford, Vt., in March, 
1855, in the ninety-second year of his are A monument with a 
suitable inscription is to be placed over his grave. 


PETER COOPER, ESQ. 
FOUNDER OF THE COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK. 


The accompanying portrait was drawn expressly for us by Mr. 
Barry, from a fine photograph by Brady, of Kew York a, Mr. 
Cooper is ranked among the wealthiest citizens of the empire city, 
and his lange fortune is the result of honorable industry. He 
commenced life without a dollar to start with, but by perseverance 
in his business, the manufacturing of glue, he has from small be- 

innings seen his fortune swell to its present colossal dimensions. 

e has nowa oe te business establishment, and is we believe en- 
gaged in another ch of manufacture also. Had Mr. Cooper, like 
many other rich men, chosen to employ his means in a splendid style 
of living, and made himself renowned by the sumptuousness of his 
equipages, the splendor of his banquets, the costliness of his pri- 
vate concerts, no one would have disputed his right to spend his 
own money; he would have furnished matter for report and com- 
ment in the newspapers, and enjoyed all the eclat that money can 
command. But he preferred to invest a large capital in an insti- 
tution of permanent and unquestionable utility, an in- 
stitution, which, whether it bears his name or not in its 
legal title, will cause it to be gratefully remembered 
and cherished through future generations. New York 
was not without a similar example of unselfish gener- 
osity. John Jacob Astor bequeathed nearly half a 
million for the establishment of a library, of an extent 
and value hitherto unknown in this country, and which 
will be forever free to the citizens of New York. Mr. 
Cooper’s idea is to found an educational institution 
which will be of equal importance. To this purpose 
he has set apart $300,000 of his fortune, and if that does 
not prove amply adequate to carry out his views, he 
will no doubt increase it. We think he has acted wisel 
in not leaving his scheme to be accomplished after his 
death ; it is proceeding under his personal superinten- 
dence. The title originally given to the Institute was 
“The Union for the Moral, Mental and Physical Im- 
provement of the Youth of this City, of the State, the 
Country and the World.” We are not aware that he 
has made any change in the title. The building, now 
nearly completed, stands at the corner of Astor Place 
and Fourth Avenue, and is a handsome structure of 
freestone. Our readers will remember we presented a 
view of it in the last volume of the Pictorial. The In- 
stitute will embrace a library, scientific apparatus, cabi- 
net of natural history, engravings, casts, etc., all the 
appliances, in a word, for mental cultivation. The 
best teachers will be provided, and the most approved 
methods of instruction adopted. Courses of lectures 
form a part of the programme. We believe that it is 
contemplated to add a department wherein women will 
be instructed and fitted for lucrative employment. If 
we understand rightly the views of Mr. Cooper, the 
Institute will be a complete educational Institution, and 
that it will be eminently practical in its character. As 
the work of one individual, accomplishing for his native 
city what hitherto municipalities and governments have 
been obliged to undertake, it will be a noble monument 
to the founder, and an honor to the great city in which 
it is established. And it is not only in itself that this 
act of munificence is to be considered ; the example is of 
almost inestimable value. Such acts demonstrate the 
true use of wealth; they point out the pathway by which the for- 
tunate may achieve the greatest amount of moral happiness in this 
world, that is, by doing the greatest amount of good to others. 
Earthly splendors beginning and ending in self, dazzling the world 
and exciting envy and wonder, bring no peace of mind ; only great 
and good works yield a harvest of content. New York city is full 
of these good works, and it is evident that it contains energy and 
philanthropy and well-directed wealth enough to counterbalance 
the vice and retrograde action, which are incidental evils to all 
great and expanding communities, wherever they may be. 


IRON MOUNTAIN, 8ST. FRANCIS COUNTY, MISSOURL, 


The landscape on this page was drawn expressly for our Picto- 
rial by Mr. Kilburn, d a visit to the spot. The State of 
Missouri abounds in iron; in fact no country in the world of the 
same extent contains so much of this useful ore as this State. The 
metalliferous region of Missouri covers an area of at least 20,000 
square miles, or about 12,800,000 acres, and the same formation 
extends southward into Arkansas and westward into the territories. 
In this great region is a uniformity of mineral character as unusual 
as the great extent of the deposits. The whole country is com- 
posed of lower m ian limestone, and bears lead throughout its 
entire extent, and in numerous localities, iron mines of — value 
exist. The ore is massive, generally found on or near the surface, 
and of remarkable F ype Among the most remarkable of these 
iron formations is celebrated = Mountain, situated in St. 
Francis county, about eighty miles south from St. Louis. This 
wonderful metallic formation, with other vast bodies of similar 
character in the immediate vicinity, is worthy the attention of all 
students of nature. The area of the Iron Mountain covers an 
extent of some five hundred acres. It rises to the height of two 
hundred and sixty feet above the general level of the surrounding 
country, and is estimated to contain over two hundred million tons 
of ore. The ore is found in lumps, from the size of pebbles of a 
few ounces to those of two or three hundred tons in weight. The 
ore of this mountain is known as the specular oxide, and usually 
ields some sixty-eight or seventy per cent. of pure iron, and so 
Free from injurious substances as to present no obstacle to worki 
it directly into blooms. The metal is so excellent that much of it 
is now used by the manufacturers on the Ohio River, for mixing 
with the ore found there. There are in operation at the mountain 


PETER COOPER, ESQ. 


three blast furnaces, producing from seven thousand to seven thou- 
sand five hundred tons of metal annually. Besides this immense 
deposit of ore above the surface, a shaft sunk at the base of the 
mountain gives fifteen feet of clay and ore, thirty feet of white 
sandstone, thirty-three feet of blue porphyry, and fifty-three feet 
of pure iron ore. This bed of mineral would be immensely valu- 
able if there was none above the surface. The landscape embracing 
these mines is very striking and picturesque, and our engraving 
accurately delineates its features. The bold outline of hill increases 
the effect of the foreground completes the picture. 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN, 8T. FRANCIS COUNTY, MISSOURI. 
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constructed, are an honor, not only their makers, Dut to 
American people. After Mr. Wileon had attained his eighty-third 
r, he constructed an excellent planetarium, and with his own 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘The Turkish sultan's turban contains three heron’s feathers, with 
other stones, and the Turks honor it so much 
. A special officer called the tulbend aga 


sem 

J. x Nothing can be more legible than 

TMH was Voltaire who said that the French were a mixture of the monkey 

e 

Beavrort. is useless for you to attempt painting in until you have 
entirely mastered drawing. The best painters hare -educated men. 

Frienp.—The statute of 1656 inflicted a fine of £100 on a one who should 
bring a Quaker into —~ 4 harbor, creek or cove of usetts, and com- 
pelled him to carry suc Quaker away—the Quaker to be put in the house 
of correction and severely whipped. 

8. 8.—Egyptian mummies, ground up fine, were formerly extensively used in 
Evgland as medicine. 


Paris. There were also female g the Roma: 

W. H.—The tube of Lord Rosse’s Tieton telescope is fifty-six feet long and 
one inch thick, made of deal an 

0. A.—Rectus in curia signifies * in maneaning into court 
with clean hands. 

Wuarr.—The rate of s on the old established stagecoach routes was ten 
miles an hour, includi pera stoppages. 

J. F., Charlestown.—Some of the mountains in the moon are supposed to be 
nineteen miles hi 

C. 8., Jr.— Sie passim—You see this uently ong to quotations in 
books. It means “so everywhere,” and denotes that the same sentiment 
occurs in several es of the same work. 

B. M, Herschel there are stars so far off that light, which trav- 
cls at te rate f 300,00 tales second, would require 13,000 years to 
travel from those stars to the earth 

JuLian.—Address a respectful — to the father of the young lady, stating 
your views and prospects, and referring to persons who ean vouch for your 
character and the truth of your statements. 

?. Sars is beyond dispute that cannibalism was practised among the ancient 


exicans 

H. ©.—Major-General Charles Lee died in pe in the year 1782. His 
last words were: ‘‘ Stand by me, my brave grenadiers 

Parry discovered Barrow’s Strait 8. 1819. The 
lowest state of the thermometer was 55 degrees below sero (Fahrenheit). 

8. 8.—The Bible Society of Philadelphia was formed May 7, 1808 

Financier.—The charter of the *‘ United States Bank’’ expired March 11, 
1811, and was not renewed, but the necessities of the second war with Great 
Britain superinduced the creation of a similar institution. Files of news- 
papers published during General Jackson's administration are the best 
sources of information for all the particulars of the U. 8. bank question. 

Sxercarr, Medford, Mass.—Albrecht Durer was painter, engraver and sculp- 
tor—Michael Angelo, painter, sculptor, architect and poet. 


A coop One.—The Evening Gazette is authority for the fol- 
lowing: In the play of William Tell, Sarnem threatens Michael, 
saying : ale 

But jest not, now,” ete, 
An actor playing Sarnem, read the passage thus: 
**T see you love a jest, but not jest now.” 


> 
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Cotumpra Cottecer, N. Y.—The site of this venerable insti- 
tution has been sold. The college has occupied the place for the 


past century. 


AND Scnoot Teacuers.—Ballou’s Pictorial is 
sent to clergymen and school teachers for $2 a year. 


SPLINTERS. 
. Mr. Macready, the English tragedian, has established a 
free classical school for boys in Dorsetshire. 
.... A New York gentleman, storm bound at Boston, writes 
home a letter speaking very highly of our Revere House. 
.»+. Mrs. de Wilhorst has not mistaken her vocation. 
will take high rank as an opera prima donna. 
.-+. Le Blane, shot lately in a duel in New Orleans, was a no- 
ted fighter, and had figured in thirty affairs. 
. Miss Adelaide Phillips has added to her laurels the en- 
thusiastic approbation of the creoles of Havana. 
-. The Paris Moniteur sets down the total population of 
France at over thirty-six millions. 
-++. Col. Benton is said to “enjoy the cold as well as a young 
man.” Singular kind of enjoyment! 
-++.» It is estimated in the American Medical Monthly that one 
fourth of our females are atHicted with curved spine. 
... Mr. Troye, the animal painter, has brought home, for a 
Kentucky society, a fine Arab mare worth $10,000. 
carriage conveying portable gas to customers, through 
Paris, lately exploded with the noise of an earthquake. 
. The Quebec Gazette says that copper mining will soon be 
commenced within fifty miles of that city. 
.... A carpenter, in Saco, Me., gave up a good job in a powder 
mill, from the danger, and was killed by falling the next day. 
. Atelegraphic message from St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
sent at 11 A. M., reaches Washington, D. C., at 11 A. M. 
. The Freuch papers generally approve of the hostile meas- 
ures taken by tho British authorities against Canton. 
.... Thackeray’s lectures on the “Four Georges,” have been 
received in London without demonstrations of disapprobation. 
.. The New York critics continue to be enthusiastic in their 
approval of Miss Matilda Heron’s acting. 
+++» The last news from Paris says the hoop will certainly be 
abolished. It is time it was given up. 
+++, Atailor of Toledo said his business was sitting on the 
smooth side of poverty and jerking out the cords of affliction. 
+++» The man who has only himself to please, finds his task 
one of the greatest difficulty, 
+++. On the pension list, Queen Victoria’s dancing master 
ranks with Adams, who discovered the planct Neptune. 
++. That’s but an empty purse that’s full of other people’s 
money—a fact worth remembering. 
+++» Many old topers in New York have abandoned spirits and 
taken to drinking quantities of lager beer. 


She 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC, 

Never has the power of music been more vividly portrayed than 
by D’Israeli in “ Vivian Gray ”—“ A blast from thy trumpet, and 
thousands rush forth to die; one peal from thy organ, and tens 
of thousands kneel to pray.” We quote the passage from memo- 
ry. Every one knows the effect produced on the Swiss regi- 
ments in the French service by the performance of their national 
air, the “ Ranz des Vaches,” that hundreds deserted, braving death, 
in their desire to return to their mountain-homes, so vividly called 
up by the simple melody. On the Highlanders in colonial service, 
the air of “Lochaber no more” produced similar effects. The 
stern Scotch warriors gathered before the frowning batteries of 
Sebastopol were often melted to tears by the air of “ Annie Laurie” 
played by their regimental bands. The editor of the New York 
“ Musical World” says: “A German gentleman told us a short 
time since, that on the previous Sunday he had chanced to attend 
services at Trinity Church; when, as it happened, a solid old 
German chorale was performed. He said that he was transported 
literally.as well as metaphorically, to hear it sung by a large choir 
and congregation, accompanied by a powerful organ ; that he was 
carried instantly to his old.home far away across the mighty ocean, 
and that he was fairly enraptured. We believed him, for his eyes 
glistened with recalled emotion as he narrated the circumstance.” 

Music is undeniably a power of first-rate importance, and may 
be used with vast effect in the spiritual elevation of mankind. It 
prompts to deeds of daring, it stimulates the most ardent devotion. 
We would not, therefore, banish from our streets even the organ- 
grinders or the hurdy-gurdy men, and if they could be dissociated 
from tamborines and monkeys, we could regard them as a beuefi- 
cial institution. Who shall say how many evil thoughts and dan- 
gerous passions have been banished or hushed by the influence of 
some well-known melody—some secular or sacred strain casually 
striking the ear in the crowded thoroughfare ? 

The importance of music is now pretty generally recognized in 
this country. It is being largely introduced as a study in public 
schools, while it is an important branch in every private educa- 
tional institution. Not only are professors of music liberally sup- 
ported, but the tone of musical criticism is very elevated. Among 
the leading periodicals devoted to music, R. S. Willis’s “N. Y. 
Musical World” and Dwight’s “Journal of Music,” published in 
this city, take high rank, and are regarded abroad as standard 
authorities. 


MURDERS IN CHURCH. 

Some writers, in commenting on the late assassination of the 
archbishop of Paris, have asserted that the event was without an 
historical precedent. This is a mistake. Pretextatus, archbishop 
of Rouen, was killed at the foot of the altar, April 14, 586, while 
celebrating divine service. In his last moments he accused Fred- 
egonde, archdeacon of Rouen, of his death. The assassin was 
arrested, subjected to the torture, and confessed that he had been 
instigated to commit the crime by Fredegonde and by Bishop Melan- 
tius, from whom he had received 200 gold crowns. A nephew of 
Pretextatus, on hearing this confession, drew his sword and cut 
the assassin to pieces. St. Charles Borromeo, archbishop of Mi- 
lan, in 1569, having desired to reform the monastic order of 
“ Humiliates,” excited the hatred of those monks, and while mak- 
ing his evening prayer in the chapel of the episcopal palace, was 
fired at, the harquebuss ball only touching his robe. “ It is noth- 
ing,” said the prelate, and calmly continued the service. ‘Two of 
the conspirators were beheaded, two others hung, and a fifth sent 
to the gulleys by Pope Pius V. 


> 


Makinc Money.—A house in Warren Street, New York, or- 
dered a lot of velvet ribbons from a manufactory at Lyons, France, 
for a certain sum, since which the market value has advanced 100 
per cent., and the fortunate speculators sold their contract and 
realized by the operation $30,000, ‘This is one of the lucky 
strokes in the lottery of business. Now we hope everybody wont 
go and order velvet ribbons. 


Woman's Trears.—Dr. Johnson says: “ Despise not a wo- 
man’s tears—they are what make her an angel.” We have known 
#& woiman’s tears valued to the extent of a new silk dress, a cash- 
mere shawl and a pair of diamond earrings—and then she looked 
perfectly angelic. Tears are easily changed into ear-drops, as 
many a good husband knows from experience. 


A pretty Goop one.—When the British steamship Britannia 
was ice-bound at this port in 1844, her condition sugyested the 
following conundrum: ‘ Why should the Britannia have her 
name changed? Because she’s bleked in (block tin).” The 
laugh is supposed to come in here. 

Appaciine.—A report recently submitted to the hoard of eda- 
cation in New York city estimates that there are between thirty 
and forty thousand children in that city, bewween the ages of five and 
sixteen, growing up in idleness and vagabondage, and thus fitting 
themselves to prey upon the community. 

Berrer GREEN THAN WitnEREv.—This was the reply of a 
buxom country lass to her city cousin, who wished her to “tix up” 
because she “ looked so green.” 


A scanva.ous Linet.—Douglas Jerrold says “ woman’s arms 
are the serpents that wind about a man’s neck, killing his best 
resolutions.” 


Orv Tiwes.—In the year 1691, the cold was so intense that the 
wolves entered Vienna and attacked men and women in the streets. 


VIEW OF HONG-KONG, 

As the attention of every one is now directed to China, and par- 
ticularly to the movements of the British in that country, we pre- 
sent on the last page a fine engraving of Hong-Kong (Red Har- 
bor), or Hiang-Kiang (the Fragrant, or Flowing Streams), an 
island belonging to the British, off the southeast coast. Hong- 
Kong was ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of Canton, in 1841, 
and again by the treaty of Nankin, in 1842. Many wealthy Chi- 
nese merchants have established branch houses there, and have 
begun to charter British ships to carry British goods to the north- 
ern ports. The population, in 1852, was 37,058, of whom 526 
were Europeans and Americans. Our view shows a magnificent 
building in the oriental style in the foreground, situated in a spa- 
cious garden in the officers’ quarters, the harbor and town of Vic- 
toria, the shipping, and the main land, which is only a mile dis- 
tant from the island. The island of Hong-Kong is composed 
mostly of barren rocks, which rise to a great height. 

Hong-Kong is governed by a governor and council. The gov- 
ernor is also superintendent of trade, and the council make laws 
for the island, subject to revision by the colonial secretary and the 
queen in council. Hong-Kong is the seat of all her majesty’s 
courts in the Chinese Sea, and all her military power and author- 
ity. On the south side of the island is the chief town, Victoria ; 
and on the north side is the town of Stanley, named after the pres- 
ent Earl of Derby when he was Lord Stanley, and held the seals 
of the colonial office. There is a good road connecting them. 
Though Hong-Kong is chiefly to be regarded as a military or 
governing station, it is a free port, and carries on a considerable 
transfer trade. ‘The export from it to England is nothing; at 
least, it is not distinguished from the general exports from China 
—the ships which stop there homeward bound having obtained 
their cargoes in Canton, Amoy, or Shanghdi. The imports of 
British produce and manufacture consist of slops, copper, cottons, 
cotton-yarn, woolens, ete. Hong-Kong costs Great Britain a 
handsome sum. In 1851-52, £113,782; in 1853-54—the last re- 
turn we have seen—<£72,466; or not much less, one year with an- 
other, than £100,000 annually. Moreover, a yearly revenue is 
levied on the people by taxation of about £23,000. In Hong- 
Kong the government gazette is published; and there is at least 
one newspaper, the “ China Mail,” which serves to diffuse valuable 
information concerning China in Europe, and probably, also, helps 
to diffuse information concerning Europe, in a limited degree, 
amongst the Chinese. Hong-Kong has sometimes been a place of 
refuge for the persecuted on the main land ; and with its toleration 
and justice is always before the eyes of the Chinese, presenting an 
example of the newest European civilization. Hong Kong is in 
constant communication with England, and the mails are now 
transmitted backwards and forwards in about forty days. 

Sincuiar.—Mayor Wood, of New York, has refused to have 
his salary raised from $3000 to $5000, and yet no doubts are en- 
tertained of his sanity. It wouldn’t be safe to try every one with 
this bait. 


Mission To Japan.—The Baptists of this country propose a 
mission to Japan; and a young Japanese, now in this country, is 
studying to qualify himself for preaching the gospel there. 
Cuetsea.—Some visionaries have suggested the tunneling of 
Powder-Horn Hill for a horse railroad for Prattville. This is 
about the wildest project ever suggested. 


_M ARRIAGES. 


~ LOLOL LIP LLL 

In this city, by Rev. “Mr. Miner, Mr. Samuel N. Bryant to Miss Sarah E. 
Mansfield; by Rev. Mr. Hutchins, of Charlestown, Mr. Silas Warren to Mias 
Anna M. Kichardson ; by Rev. Mr. Hanson, Mr. George Smith, of Cambridge- 
port, to Mrs. Anne J. Powell; by Rev. Mr Dexter, Dr. James Morison, of 
Baltimore, Md., to Miss Mary L. Sanford; by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. William H. 
L. Smith to Miss Esther Willard; by Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. John Power to 
Miss Ellen Sullivan; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Alpheus B. Ellis to Miss Bliza- 
beth Paddock ; by Kev. Mr. Studley, Mr. Cornelius Hamblen to Mrs. Sophro- 
nia Hodsdon.—At South Boston, by Kev. Mr. Dean, Mr. Charles Cummings 
to Miss Elizabeth B. Raynolds —At Dorchester, by Kev. Mr. Bulfinch, Mr. 
Jefferson Pratt to Miss Milley A. Tileston.—At Newton Centre, by Rev. Mr. 
Stearns, Mr. George K. Ward to Miss Elvira Morse.—At Braintree, by Rev. 
Mr. Houghton, Mr. Fraucis Veazie, of Quiucy, to Miss Lucy M. French.—At 
Lynn, by Kev. Mr. Jewell, Mr. James W. Sweetser to Miss Adeline Augusta 
Shaw.—At Marblehead, by Kev. Mr. Dana, Mr. James E. Brown to Miss Sarah 
A Bray.—At Manchester. by Rev. Mr. Tuy lor, Mr. Benjamin L. Hoyt to Miss 
Charlotte E. Crafts.—At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr Pike, Mr. Jabex M. Eaton 
to Miss Ann D. Pierce.—At Fall Kiver, by Rev. Mr. Hathaway, Mr. Jobn Har- 
rison to Miss Sarah A. Snell. 


DE THS. 

In this city, Mrs Adeline @. Keys Keyes, 33: Mrs. Lucy Mary K. Bigelow, wife of 
Dr. George F. Bigelow; Miss Sarah C. Moore, fur more than thirty years a 
primary school teacher in this city; Mrs. Nauey I. Kelley, 67; Miss Louisa 
Klizabeth Barnes, 21; Mrs. Lucy Wade, 52; at Deer Isiand, Mr. Ebenezer 
Seaver, 33.—At Che isea, Mrs. Elmira E. Babcock, 35.—At Somerville, Mr. Ja- 
cob Atkinson, of Boston, 40.—At Malden, Mrs. Mary E Sullivan, 27.—At 
Mingham, Mr. J, Gardner, 46.—At Haudolph, Mr. J. W. Belcher, 65. 
—At Lynn, Miss Betsy Wheeler, of Salem, 75.—At Salem, Mrs. Martha Man- 
ning, —At Manchester, Mrs. Nabby Symonds, W2--At Newbury port, Mr. 
David Woodwell. 69.—At Amesbury, Miss Retsy B. Drow, 31.—At ‘Taunton, 
Mr. Zaccheus Kichardson, 84.—At Worcester, Mr. Amos Wheeler, 66.—At 
Sutton, Mrs, Elizabeth King 76.—At Clinton, Mr. Nathaniel L. Howe, 36.— 
Long Plain (Fairhaven). Mr. Guilford Weston, 23.—At New Bedford, 

Mrs, Patience Bennett, 74.—At Templeton, Mr Hiram K. Paige, 2.—At 
Brewster, Mr. Zobeth Berry, 87.—At Provincetown, Mr. Reuben Goodspeed, 
77.—At Dartmouth, David S., son of Mr. David G. Wilson, 17.—At George- 
town, Me., Mr. Jotham ‘Trafton, ¥8.—At Brewer, Me., Col Joshua Chamber- 
lain, 87. —At Meredith Village, N. Hi, Mrs. Mary Aun Wentworth, of Boston, 
48,—At New York, Mr. James G. Dale, formerly of Gloucester, 37 
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The Poet's Corner, 
[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
“EVEN SO, FATHER!” 


BY MRS. FANNY E. BARBOUR. 


©, heart, be still! these yearnings vain and wild 
For gifts which wisdom still withholds from thee! 
Ask rather for a spirit undefiled, 


That seeks in all love's guiding hand to see. 


©, sinful heart, that knows no rest nor peace, 
While for the unattainable it seeks! 

Bid the wild strivings of ambition cease, 
And listen meekly while the Saviour speaks : 


“Come unto me, ye weary, burdened soul, 


Sinking beneath life’s heavy weight of ill! 
Come, when despair’s black waves tempestuous roll, 
And thou shalt hear my voice say, ‘ Peace, be still!’’’ 


I come, my Savicur—at thy feet bent low, 
In deep contrition for the sinful past, 

My spirit pleads for strength and grace, that so 
It may be reconciled to thee at last. 

My prayer is heard '!—a new-born light and peace 


Fill all my spirit’s life with sweetest joy ; 
From long unrest I find now biest release, 


And patient hope, which nothing can destroy. 


And so I wait, with still increasing faith, 
The unfulding of my Father's holy will : 

For now I know that his own promise saith, 

“*My justice shall be blent with mercy still.” 


“Even so, my Father!” I will trust in thee, 
Whate'er for me the future may disclose ; 
For in thy sight it seemeth good to be, 
And I, undoubting, on thy love repose. 


SUFFERING. 


And that high suffering which we dread 
A higher joy discloses ; 
Men saw the thorns on Jesus’ brow, 
But angels saw the roses.—From ‘‘ Passion Fiowers.”’ 


THE OCEAN. 


The sea remembers not the vessel’s rending keel. 
But rushes joyously the ravage to conceal.—W . W. Srorr. 


Eritor’s Easy Chai 
itor’s Easy Chair, 
GOSBBIP WITH THE READER. 

A newspaper poet, speaking of a juvenile lady, states that she has ‘ pounds 
of auburn curis.”” We presume he is an apprentice to a wig-maker...... A 
man lately died in London of the bite of a cat—a warning to owners of vicious 
tabbies...... We are pleased to learn that W. M. Fleming has been very suc- 
cessful in his theatrical engagements in California. But we thought he had 


abandoned the stage for the pulpit...... It was Edmund Burke who beauti- 
fully said, ‘‘Taxes for education are like vapors, which rise only to d ad 


kill each other so much. when in time they would all die of themselves. I 
am surprised that the girls will go after the young men so far, when otherwise 
they would much quicker come for them of their own accord.’’...... Forty 
American ladies were lately presented to the French empress at Paris. They 
made 8 dazzling display of beauty. American ladies against the world for loveli- 
ness! If the dear creatures would only use a little more out-door exercise, 
their charms would be as permanent as they are peerless... ... How rarely 


you read in the papers an account of a fire in Paris. In fact, there a large 
fire is impossible. The houses are built of stone, and the partition walls, also 
of stone, are of extraordinary thickness—so that if ‘a fire does occur, it is con- 
fined to the locality where it happens. Then the fi , OF pompiers, as 
they are called. are as active as cats, Zouaves or Ravels—and, in consequence 
of their exertions, little personal property is sacrificed in case of fire. In some 


of these things it might be well to imitate our Gallic friends, ,,,. . The Boston 
Post lately had a long article on the tortures inflicted by boots. Why can’t 
our people learn to make and to wear boots that will fit the foot easily the 
first day they are worn?...... An incident lately occurred at the death-bed of 
M. de Salvandy, a disting F When no longer able to speak, 
he asked his wife to hand him a slate, on which he wrote “ Sixty years of ex- 


istence—thirty-two years of happiness.” Envious bachelors wish to know 


whether the thirty-two years of happiness referred to the single or the married 
portion of his existence......Mr. Huc, in his travels in China, tells us that 
the long-tailed people of flower-land have a singular sort of dial to tell them 
the time of day. They catch a tomcat and watch his eyes. At the hour of 
noon, the pupil of the animal's eye is nothing but a bee-line. There is some 


trouble with this kind of chronometer. In the first place, it is very difficult 


to catch a tomcat; and in the next, there is ten chances to one that he will 
fly in your face, and perform an operation on your eyes which will prevent 
your repeating the experiment... .. . A witness was called in a New York 
court, lately, to define the business or calling of a defendant in a certain case. 
“Why, bless your soul. judge,” said the witness, ‘‘ he aint got no callin’ !—he 
runs wid der masheen!”’..,...At the sale of B. V. French’s stock at Brain- 


tree, the ‘natives’ seemed to be greater favorites than the foreigners. All 


the stock sold low; but while a yoke of native oxen, eight years old, weighing 
3520 pounds, sold for $225, one yoke of full-blooded Devons, weighing 3060 
pounds, sold for $162 50 only. Practical farmers have not yet been brought 
to recognize the superiority of foreign bred neat stock... ... The Bank of Eng- 
land does not absolutely prohibit the wearing of mustachios to its clerks, but 
only insists that they shall not wear them “ during business hours,” which is 


certainly very kind, considerate and liberal. .....1t seems that city fathers in 
Canada are no more paternal in their behaviour than city fathers anywhere 
else. A city father of Toronto lately informed anotiier city father of Toronto, 
that it was his intention to “‘ pitch into” the latter—for which benevolent de- 


wont bite.”’ So long as the Red Republicans menace the life of their ruler in 
placards, he is perfectly safe to ride his pet mare Fanny along the Boulevards, 
or in the Bois du Bologne, or anywhere else. Whereas, if he saw no threats, 
he might expect any fine morning to hear the crack of a Minie or a Colt too 
near to sound agreeable. ..... The sheep of the British isles are believed to 
number 55,000,000. Nobody has thought of enumerating the donkeys. Thus 
it is, in this world, that modest merit is ever overlooked...... The introduc- 
tion of horse railroads has had an effect on the passenger receipts of the Fitch- 
burg and Worcester steam railroads. Considering the weather the past win- 
ter, the horse railroads have done remarkably well. But they must carefully 
look to it that they do not attempt to polize the country roads over which 
they run, but have a due regard to the rights of country teamsters and oth- 
ers, else an injurious reaction may take place in the popular feeling with re- 
gard to them...... Alfred Bunn has been lecturing on America and John 
Bull in Edinburgh. Bunn was in this country three months; half that time 
he was in bed an invalid, consequently he knows all about America. If he 
says anything savage against this country, we shall call him a * hot cross 
De”. wc0te The New York Journal of Commerce learns that the estate of the 
late Anson G. Phelps will prove to be worth from $1,700,000 to $2,000,000, 


again, to beautify and to fertilize the earth.”’...... Careful estimates place 
the cost of the annual consumption of ardent spirits in this country at 
©100.000,000 ; that of tobacco at #40.000,000; from all of which no benefit 
gecrues!...... A nobie colossal statue in marble of the late Hosea Ballou is 
now being executed by Bracket. Two years were allotted for the completion 
of the work...... Mr. Donald McKay, the great shipbuilder, who has done so 
much for the commerce of Boston, is hard at work at his ship-yard at East 
Beston...... The Spanish government seems determined to have a down- 
right quarrel with Mexico,and is preparing to invade the country. Poor 
Spain '!—poor Mexico'—we don't care which whips...... We rejoice at the 


haseett, by gallant daring seved the lives of eleven wrecked seamen on the 


coast during the late storm. Here is one of nature's noblemen... ... Our 
neighbor Clapp. of the Gazette, has been } ing on “‘Gumption.”” We don’t 
like the title he gives it, but can vouch for ite being a good lecture...... We 


will give three dollars « volume for volume nine of “ Ballou’s Pictorial.” 


an interesting fact, stated on good authority, that in the entire Prussian army 
of 122,897 men, on examination only two were found who could not both read 
and write!...... Freezing to death is said to be the most easy and painless 
mode ef shuffling off this mortal coil. We are willing to admit the fact upon 
others’ testimony... ... Willis advises invalids to buy banged-up horses. This 
will do very wel) for rich people. but it is rather an agant p ice for 
mep of smal] means. However, anybody anxious for the article, can find 
plenty of it at Brighton, where matched pairs range all the way from three 


is surrounded by thousands of very disinterested friends. .... . It is predicted 
that the performances of the Collins steamship Adriatic will eclipse everything 
heretofore accomplished on the ocean. She has been a long time building, 
and mo pains or expense have been spared to make her a model steamer. 
Long may she fost the wave in triumph!......That was quite an awkward 
accident thet happened toe gay young man in Pittsburg, lately. While at- 
tending Givine service, feeling rather warm, he took off his overcoat—when a 
perfect evalanche of bullets and caps ruiied out upon the floor, followed by a 
pistol. Hewes as much mortified ac « staid old gentleman, whose musical 
wateh during preyer time began playing “ drops of brandy,” to the horror of 
himself end his meighbors. ....,We hope our agricultural friends will set out 
plenty of choice winter pear-trees the coming season. Fine pears, well ripen- 
o4, sell readily in Boston and New York markets, during the winter season, 
for at least Chree dollars « Gosen. .....Most of the quails on Long Island were 
destroyed jest year by the severe cold—end #0 the supervisors of Queen's 
county heve forbidden the destruction of this bird for two years from the first 
of January, 1857, under e pensity of @25. This ise noble move. All birds do 
inore good than harm ; end the ides of heving vur wouds and copses depopu- 


almost out of vugue, like s greet many other ethiletic sports, there seeming to 
be an ambition among our rising men to be a “slab-tided” as possible, 
Professor Wilson said that first rete jumper could clear six feet in height. 
How many of our young Bhanghals could do that?......A certain sensible 
old lady used to express her astonishment et three things:—“I em eur- 
prised,”’ she said, “‘ that littie boys wil! knock the apples off trees, when, if let 
alone, they would sogn fall off themselves 1 am surprised thet men should 


wh it was d by the deceased at only about $1,200.000. It is rare 
that a rich man doesn’t know the value of his property to a fraction of a 
cent.... .The author of “ Dore” (a very clever book, by the way), speaking 
about pedestrians, says that a man cannot claim that title unless he is able to 
do his thirty miles a day, and rise the next morning without being footsore, 
or stiff, or otherwise out of sorts. Of course this can only be done by con- 
stant training. Begin with four or five miles, and so keep on increasing the 
“stent.”” There are some countries of the world where a man srust walk, if 
he would enjoy the scenery—for instance, Switzerland and the Tyrol. ..... An 

lient insti of New York city, suggested by a similar one in Paris, is 
a “ Nursery,” where children can be taken care of while their mothers are 
sick or at work...... The New York correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
writes :—*‘ There is a curious principle of estimation in the social scale of 
Gotham. Fifth Avenue palaces enjoy a prestige according to the commodity 
im trade which has paid for them. Thus, one bought with cash made in 
foreign is impeachable; while the residences erected by the 
profits of patent safes, beaver hats, note shaving or candy, rank lower."’ How 
unworthy of a republican country!...... Franconia, N. H., is a very nice 
place to live in. The spirit thermometer there, one day last winter, indicated 
49 degrees below zero! Who would go to Havana, where the living is exceed- 
ingly expensive, when he could so easily and cheaply sqjourn at Franconia, 


State Industrial School for Girls is working admirably. The poor girls are 
readily managed—and some almost hopeless cases, app tly, bered 
among the most prominent subjects. One important fact has already been 
discovered, and which the trustees would impress upon the minds of all, viz., 
that in nearly every case, the parents, or those who previously had them in 
charge, were more in fuult than the girls; and that in nearly one half the 
number, their unfortunate condition was attributable to the neglect or abuse 
Of a stepfather or stepmother...... We are glad to learn that politics have not 
entirely absorbed the minds of Bulwer Lytton and Benjamin D’Isracli. We 
are told to expect new romances from both these 0, for 
“ Pelham,” or “ Vivian Gray!”......The prairie girls out West, in winter, 
dance in blankets in the open air, warm their noses at the camp-fire after ev- 
ery cotillion, and break a hole in the ice to wash their faces. Those are the 
girls for wives and mothers'......‘* About these days look out for spring,” as 
the almanacs say. Never will spring be more welcome. Already the gales 
have what we may fancy « vernal odor, if we are very imaginative. ..... Green 
is the fashionable color just now in Paris; but those who do not wear it are 
regarded as dingly verdant, notwithstanding 

Walter Savage Landor is without a library—as be gives away his books, and 
has never more than 6 dozen in the house. 


ath 


crusts with the ferns and mosses it drops on, 60 the 
hardens under ingratitude, in proportion to its openness, its soft- 
ness, and its aptitude to receive impressions.—Landor, 


Good men are human suns! They brighten and warm wherever 
they pass. Fools count them mad till death wrenches open foolish 
eyes. They are not often sung by poets when they die; but the 
hearts they heal, and their own, are their rich reward on carth, 
and their place is high in heaven.—Charles leade, 


Choice Miscellany. 


FEMALE BEAUTY. 


Dean Swift proposed to tax female beauty, and leave every lady 
to rate her own charms. He said the tax would be cheerfully 
paid, and very productive. Fontenelle thus daintily compliments 
the sex, when compares women and clocks—the latter serve to 
point out the hours, the former to make us forget them. The 
standards of beauty in woman vary with those of taste. Socrates 
called beauty a short-lived tyranny; Plato, a privilege of nature ; 
Theophrastus, a silent cheat ; itus, a delightful prejudice ; 


Carneades, a solitary kingdom ; and Aristotle affirmed that it was 
better than all the letters of recommendation in the world. With 
the modern Grecks, and other nations on the shores of the Medit- 
erranean, corpulency is the ion of form in women; and 
those very attributes, which di t the Western European, form 
the attractions of an oriental fair. It was from the common and 


admired shape of his countrywomen, that Rubens, in his pictures, 


. . 
delights so mach in a vulgar and odions plumpness; when this 

ter was desi to represent the “beautiful,” he had no idea 
of beauty under two hundred weight. His very graces are all fat. 
But it should be remembered that all his models were Dutch 
women. The hair is a beautiful ornament of women, but it has 


always been a disputed point which color most becomes it. We 
account red hair an abomination; but in the time of Elizabeth it 
found admirers, and was in fashion. Mary of Scotland, though 


she had exquisite hair of her own, wore fronts. Cleopatra 
was red-haired ; and the Venetian ladies to this day counterfeit 
yellow hair. 

After all that may be said or sung about it, beauty is an unde- 
niable fact, and its endowment not to be disparaged. Sidne 


Smith gives some good advice on the subject, “Never teac 


false morality. How exquisitely absurd to teach a girl that beaut 

is of no value, dress of no use! Beauty is of value—her whole 
prospects and happiness in life may depend upon a new gown, or 
a becoming bonnet; if she has five grains of common sense, she 
will find this out. The great thing is to teach her their just value, 
and that there must be something better under the bonnet than a 


pretty face for real happiness. But never sacrifice truth.” —Salad 
Sor the Social. 


DEPARTING INFLUENCE OF CALICO. 


When we look into the thoroughfares, alas, we see no calico! 
Silk, and all its half sister fabrics, glide along—some dazzling, 
some queer, some splendid, some fantastic; but none have the 
sweet, clean, fascinating, elegant appearance of the calico which 
used to skip by, with pretty skippers in it. There are those who 
mourn over little thin drooping violet, the stricken bird, the 
broken rattle-box, the fading rose, the dying kitten, the rain-spoiled 
bonnet ; but we mourn for exalted, animated, small-figured calico! 
Silks, trailing through the dust, have lost favor in our eyes ; 
dry goods are as unattractive as tattered awnings, and every costly _ 
thing of feminine apparel no longer surpasses the Lindsey home 
spun gowns of old. Nations spring from the wilderness, then 
moulder in decay ; cities are built in barren places, expand a while 
and waste away ; men from obscurity rise to fame and power, then 
gather disgrace and neglect; the rich grow , and the poor 
grow rich; the high sink to ignoble graves, and in the multitudi- 
nous variety of things there are mighty movements and mighty 

» e are, therefore, of the opinion that the article of calico 
has had its days of glory, also, and is not as much in use as it 
once was. Where is the man who will not promptly say that the 
handsomest object he ever beheld was a being clad in a handsome 

iece of calico? He can’t be found. Mascu a are the eyes 
‘or feminine grace to please. Jewels and toys, the richness of 
silks captivate no man of sense, or taste, and add not a charm to 
nature; but calico heightens, and brightens, and softens, and 
makes a fellow feel good when he bees it—and, besides, it costs a 
wonderful sight less !—Sacramento Age. 


> 


MORNING. 


Beautiful descriptions of the morning abound in all languages, 
but they are the strongest in those of the East, where the 
sun is so often an object of worship. King David s 8 of takin 
to himself “the wings of the morning.” This is igh ly poetical 
and beautiful. The “wings of the morning” are the of the 
rising sun. Rays of light are wings. It is thus said that the Sun 
of righteousness shall arise “ with healing in his wings ”—a rising 
sun, which shall scatter light, and health, and joy throughout the 
universe. Milton has fine descriptions of morning, but not so 
many as Shaks , from whose writings pages of the most beau- 
tiful images, all founded on the glory of the morning, might be 
filled. 1 never thought that Adam had much advantage of us, 
from having seen the world while it was new. The manifestations 
of the power of God, like his mercies, are “new every morning,” 
and “fresh every evening.” We see as fine risings of the sun as 
ever Adam saw, and its risings are as much a miracle now as they 
were in his day—and I think a good deal more, because it is now 
a part of the miracle that for thousands and thousands of he 
has come to his appointed time without the variation of a millionth 

of asecond. Adam could not tell how this might be! I 
wthe morning. I am acquainted with it, and love it, fresh and 
sweet as it is, a daily new creation, breaking forth, and calling all 
that have life, and breath, and being, to new adoration, new enjoy- 
ments, and new itude.—Letter of Daniel Webster, 


+ 


MRS. WASHINGTON, 


In her “ Life of George Washington,” just published, Mrs. Kirk- 
land gives us a little closer view of that state lady, Mrs, Martha 
Washington, than other writers have done :—‘ If we were to give 
our private opinion,” says Mrs. Kirkland, “we should say that 
Mrs. Martha Custis Washington, with her large fortune, her strong 
domestic tastes and affections, and her dutiful common sense char- 
acter, exercised her full share of influence over the commander-in- 
chief of the armies of the United States of America. She had a 
very decided way of speaking ; and as she never meddled in public 
affairs, we can casily imagine the genera letting her have her own 
way in pretty much everythin . A guest of Mount Vernon 


happened to 6 in a room adjoining that occupied by the presi- 
dent and his Late in the eveni nan hee 
to their various » he heard the lady del am ae @ very ani- 


mated lecture to her lord and master upon something which he 
had done, that she thought ought to be done differently, To all 
this he listened in the and she, too, was 
sileut, he opened his and 8 , ‘Now, sleep to you, my 
dear.’ This the great man in nightcap quite 
characteristic of him; but it is equally so of most lords and mas- 
ters, who, we imagine, all receive curtain lectures—as Mr. Caudle 


and W —in profound silence. Experience, probably, 


teaches thom that it is the better way.” 


| 
| 
sign he was put under bonds to keep the peace, much to his mortification and 
regret...... Placards, menacing death to the emperor Napoleon, continue to 
cheering mews from Havana touching the health of Dr. Kane. Confident | 
hopes are entertained of his restoration to bealth......Peter Falcon, of Go- | | 
| 
| 
Can't some of our subscribers accommodate us with their copies’ it ie 
| 
| 
to twelve dollars......The restoration of Mrs. Barrow and Mrs. John Wood | 
: to the Boston Theatre, after their triumphal tour to New York city, was an 
eveut......About this time Washington is full of visitors, and the president 
The worst ingratitude lies not in the ossified heart of him who 
commits it; but we find it in the effect it produces on him against 
whom it was committed. As water containing stony particles in- 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Evitorial Melange. 


The Delaware Indians have sold lands in Kansas to the amount 
of $1,000,000. An old contractor in Brooklyn engaged to fill 
certain lots in the 8th ward not long ago, which were covered with 
water to the depth of several feet. He waited until the water was 
frozen and then filled up with earth, and received his pay from the 
city before the trick was discovered. When a man takes his 
morning bath, nine million mouths are open to thank him for dis- 
encumbering their orifices.—— King Oscar of Sweden lately 
surprised his subjects in Diet assembled, with a bill for the re- 
striction of the freedom of the press; but the representatives of 
the peasants unanimously rejected the bill, declaring they would 
not allow their tongues to be torn out of their mouths. —— The 
word “bull,” signifying a ludicrous blunder, became proverbial 
from the repeated blunders of one Dediah Bull, a London lawyer, 
in the reign of Henry VII. —— An extensive maccaroni estab- 


lishment is in process of erection in San Francisco. The pro- 
prietors, two Italians, say that they can manufacture fifty boxes, 
twenty-five pounds éach, per day. These substances are made 
from California wheat, and colored by saffron, according to the 
Italian mode. —— The receipts for liquors sold in the retail shops 
at La Crosse, Wis., are estimated at $116,070 per annum. — If 
snow be the poor man’s manure, there is enough of it now on the 
ground to make great crops the next season. But it is rather a 
costly article. The town taxes of Massachusetts will, at a mod- 
erate calculation, be increased $50,000 by the expense of breaking 


out the roads blocked up by the late snow storm. —— The domes- 


tic produce exported from Connecticut in the year ending June 30, 
1856, was valued at $797,062 ; of this $793,427 in value was ex- 
ported in American vessels, and $4035 in foreign vessels. The 
imports into Connecticut for the same period were valued at 


$737,401 ; of this $719,208 in value came in American vessels, 


and $18,193 in foreign vessels. —— The town of Washington, Vt., 
has less than 300 voters, and takes 449 newspapers. —— A moth- 
er and four daughters, all of whom reside in Northampton, have, 
collectively, approached the altar of hymen seventeen times! The 
mother has had four husbands, one of her daughters four, and the 
others three each. —— William Holland, a young English weaver 
in Newbaryport, has fallen heir to $12,000.—— Capt. Aaron C. 
Cushing, late master of a whaler at New Bedford, left $15,000, 
about one-third of his property, for the aid of the industrious poor 
of that city. —— The Hollanders take so much care of their cattle 
that they put leathern shoes on their feet when they are taken out 
. to pasture, lest the dampness of the soil should induce rheuma- 
tism.—— The whole area of the State of Ohio is set down at 
25,576,960 acres. —— A writer in the last North American Re- 
view, with much felicity, speaks of “‘ the forging of that sheet-an- 
chor of our language, King James’s version of the Scriptures ”—for 
so, indeed, it is.—— A French paper, entitled Le Journal de 
L’Illinois, is soon to be published in Kankakee, Illinois. —— The 
Natick Observer says: “A child of Mr. L. P. Spooner of this 
village, aged one year and six months, died lately from eating red 
‘ popped-corn ball.’ Its death was attended by all the symptoms 
of poison soon after eating it, it being seized with vomiting. This 
sad calamity should be a timely warning to parents to guard them- 
selves from a like affliction.” —— The Philadelphians are project- 
ing a new park. Two gentlemen have already given $10,000 
each ; and various sums, varying from $5000 to $500, have been 
pledged to the movement. —— The manufacturing of tobacco is 
principally done by negro labor, and at a heavy cost to the manu- 
facturers. In some factories servants, after performing their regu- 
lar tasks, earn from $8 to $12 per week overwork, without any 
extraordinary labor.—— The transparent wings of certain insects 
are so attenuated in their structure, that 50,000 of them placed 
over each other would not form a pile a quarter of an inch in 
thickness. A beggar woman at Brooklyn, N. Y., who has 
been an object of charity for a long time, accidentally dropped her 
bank book where she was waiting for cold victuals, on which over 
$500 was placed to her credit. —— Kah-ge-ga-gah-bow, alias 
George Copway, the Ojibaway chief, sailed in the Tennessee to join 
Walker’s forces in Nicaragua. —— There are 100,000 Germans in 
the city of New York. —— There is, says the Alexandria, Va., Ga- 
zetto, a colored child in Prince George county, a few miles below 
this city, aged three months, that has already six perfect teeth, and 
can talk quite plainly. The child was born with two teeth. 


Ay Osrricn’s Digestion.—Everybody has heard of the old 
Joe Miller joke about the ostrich, which, the showman said, “fed 
on gravel-stones and ten-penny nails, and never was sick but once 
and then the darned fool eat some plaguy cowcumbers.” The 
pop2iar belief is thas the ostrich can digest anything. A quaint 


old rhyme says : 
In the stende of mente, 
Such fervent heate 
His stomach doth freat.’” 


Muniricrnce.—Said Pacha, Sultan of Egypt, has presented 
the King of Greece with four beautiful horses in return for some 
earthen wae wash-pitchers. If the said pacha would send us four 
horses we would send him four broken-nosed pitehers, and say, 
generously, “ they are ewers !” 


Onze Worp.—The Greeks had but one word for an ally, a mer- 
cenary or an enemy. We wonder whether this fact sugyested the 


Lapins vomine.— Women. really vote in Kentucky, but it is 
only for school trustees. 


Gatherings. 


There are five hundred and fifty-nine newspapers in the State of 
New York. 

American watches and American telescopes are now made fully 
equal to those imported from Europe. 


The number of blind persons in Japan is said to be enormous. 
In Jeddo, alone, 30,000 is the computation. 

The value of the imports of coffee is $16,000,000 annually, or 
one-seventh of all the imports of the country. 

The New Haven postmaster has established a one cent cit 
mailing and distributing system, with sixteen places of deposit 
about town. 


Loaves of bread of short weight are confiscated in Montreal. 
Lately over one hundred loaves were seized and given to the poor. 
A good law. 

One thousand and twenty-cight marriages were celebrated in the 
Cincinnati Catholic churches last year; and the baptisms in the 


same were four thousand two hundred and twelve. 


At a raffle in St. Louis, Dr. Stickney, by investin 
chance, won a pair of Morgan horses worth $2500. 
and forty-nine other fellows were not quite so lucky. 

Partridges being very scarce this season in every section of Vir- 
ginia, the sportsmen of that State pledged themselves not to shoot 
the few birds that are about. Cold and starvation made sad rav- 
ages among them last winter. 

The Voice of Israel is the title of a weekly advocate of the He- 
brews in San Francisco. It has attained, within a few months, a 
circulation of two thousand copies. ‘There are thirty thousand 
Hebrews and ten synagogues in the State of California. 

It is a curious fact, says an Irish paper, that lunacy in Ireland is 
on the inerease. Since the opening of the Sligo Asylum, by 
which a large number of patients were drafted from Ballinasloe, 
the latter institution has been filled up close on its former numbers. 

Henry V. Shroeder, a tailor, was murdered in his shop at St. 
Paul, Minnesota, no doubt for his money—as he had been heard 
to say he never would deposit his gains again, because the banker 


with whom he once entrusted $1700, failed and cheated him out 
of it. 

At the works of the Columbia Coal and Iron Company, in 
Beaver township, Pennsylvania, five men were buried alive by 
large masses of earth falling upon them, four of whom were dead 
before they could be extricated, the fifth dying in great agony 
soon after. 

According to the Anzeiger des Westons, a German paper of St. 
Louis, the population of that city may be estimated, as to nation- 
ality, as follows :—Americans, 28,000; Germans, 50,000; Irish, 
36,000; French, 4000; English and Scotch, 5000; Italians and 
Spanish, 6000; Bohemians, 5000. 

The remarkable longevity of a Jewish family at Dijon, is noticed 
by a French paper. One of them, a widow named Brunswick, 
died in December, 1855, above 100 years old; another, M. Liman 
Levy, died three months ago, at the age of 101 years ; and a third, 
M. Leopold Levy, died lately, aged 102. 

There were 110 divorce suits instituted in San Francisco during 
the year 1856. In 39 of these cases, decrees of divorce have 
already been granted. In 1855, there were 72 divorce suits com- 
menced in San Francisco, and it is presumed that decrees dissolv- 
ing marriage have been rendered in all of them. 


A committee appointed last winter by the legislature of Ohio, to 
investigate the management of various public concerns, has just 
made a report, showing a total of frauds and useless expenditures 
on the Newburg Asylum building of $56,843 ; on the Dayton Asy- 
lum building, $60,760 ; and on the State capitol building, $149,139. 

The New Yorkers are determined to make their new park a 
magnificent affair. It will have hills, and valleys, and streams, 
and forests. It will contain spacious and pleasant walks and 
drives, together with a large cricket ground, and a level space 
allotted to military exercises of sufficient extent to admit of field 
maneeuvre. 

An order has been issued by Mayor Wood, of New York,to the 
bell-ringers at the different fire-alarms, to strike the hour of nine 
every evening upon receiving a signal from Professor Bull, of the 
New York University, who will announce the hour from transit 
observations taken at the private observatory in Eleventh Street. 
This will be a great convenience to all citizens, furnishing them at 
once, and without cost, with the means for regulating their time. 

Mr. William Reddon, of Minto, Canada, was frozen to death at 
his own door. He attended the election at Harriston on that day, 
and on returning home, found the door locked, his wife having 
gone over to a neighbor’s house, and it is supposed he sat down 
to await her return. Mrs. Reddon, however, not expecting him to 
return that evening, remained at her son’s house over night, and 
on proceeding home in the morning, found her husband lying at 
the door a corpse. 

Half a dozen uneasy husbands have been holding meetings in 
New York, to influence public opinion in favor of more easy 
methods of divorce. Ata late meeting, they appointed a com- 
mittee to correspond with the governors of Connecticut, Ohio, and 
other States where liberal provisions are in force on the subject, 
asking how it works. The answers are to be transmitted to the 
New York legislature as an inducement to the passage of free and 
easy laws in that State. 

An American gentleman in Leipsic had occasion to visit one of 
the large bookstores there. He inquired if any of the clerks spoke 
English? He was answered in the affirmative, and shown back 
about a quarter of a mile through the immense establishment, to 
the desk of the “ English clerk.” Do you speak English ?” asked 
our friend. The answer was clear to the point—“ Yaw; a 
few!” And “afew” English was all that he could speak; and 
even that little with most ludicrous imperfectness. 

The Scientific American describes a carpet-s ing machine, 
exhibited at the fair of the American Institute, in New York. It 
consists of a small box, in which there is a revolving fan, that 
sucks up all the dust and dirt, and carries it into a small compart- 
ment containing water. ‘The woolen fibres and larger particles 
are deposited in a drawer. The sweeping is done by pushing the 
box along over the surface of the carpet by handles. ‘The whole 
apparatus is light and simple, and will outlast a brooms. 

—— 4-9 i attempt at swindling was lately thwarted in Al- 
bany. E. C i 
from a 


$10 for a 
wo hundred 


- Delavan received « letter purporting to come 

responsible source, containing a check with a request to 

draw the money and forward it to the writer at Baltimore. , 
Delavan suspecting nothing, did so. Soon after the letter was 
registered at the post-ottice, a boy appeared with a note purporting 
to come from Delavan, requesting the postmaster to return 
, icions were aroused, in- 


Foreign tems. 


Miss Nightingale has arrived at her father’s residence near 
Romsey, in Hampshire. 

The news of the defeat of the Russians by the Circassians, in a 
terrible battle, is fully confirmed. 


Every one will rejoice that the Swiss difficulty has been settled. 
Nenufchatel gives up the prisoners, and Prussia acknowledges the 
complete independence of Neufchatel. 

It is said that M. Ledru Rollin, the old revolutionist, was lately 
elected a member of the council-general of the Department of the 
Allier, France, and that the government has prohibited the publi- 
cation of the fact. 


The durability of the palm fibre has been put to sundry tests ; 
and has been pronounced by the examining officers of Woolwich, 
England, to be infinitely superior to anything yet discovered for 
sail-cloth, rope yarn and ships’ cables. 

The nomination of Prince Galitzin to the post of Russian am- 


hassador at Madrid, is announced in the official journal of St. Pe- 


tersburg. M. de Galitzin possesses a very considerablé fortune, 
which will allow him to nobly represent Russia at the Spanish 
court. 


A letter from Milan states that many political arrests have lately 
been made there, and that a member of one of the learned ‘odies 
had been arrested in his house. The state of feeling is sucii, that 
the coming carnival is expected to be one of the saddest ever 
known in Milan. 


Sands of Gold. 


.++. All lives have their prose translation as well as their ideal 
meaning. —Charles Auchester. 

.... Statesmen work in the dark, until the idea of right towers 
above expediency or wealth.— Channing. 

.-.. Aman can at last only say, “‘ Here I am!’’ that his friends 
sparing him may rejoice in him.— Goethe. 

.++« It is easy to look down on others; to look down on our- 
selves is the difficulty —Lord Peterborough. 

.-.. IL wonder not so much that women paint themselves, as 
that, when they are painted, men can love them.—Aing James [. 

.... Every lie, great or small, is the brink of a precipice, the 
depth of which none but Omniscience can fathom.—Charles Reade. 

.... Friendship is a vase, which, when it is flawed by heat, or 
violence, or accident, may be as well broken at once—it never can 
be trusted after. —Landor. 


.+-. Truth, like the juice of the poppy, in small quantities, 
calms men; in larger, heats and irritates them, and is attended by 
fatal consequences in its excess.— Middleton. 

.... To some characters, fame is like an intoxicating cup 
placed to the lips—they do well to turn away from it, who fear it 
will turn their heads. But to others, fame is “love disguised ’— 
the love that answers to love, in its widest sense.—Mrs. Jameson. 


Soker’s Wudget. 
Why is dancing like new milk? Because it strengthens the calves. 


“T’m not fond of catnip,” as the little girl said, when pussy bit 
a piece off her nose. 


A man who had been fined several weeks in succession for getting 
drunk, coolly proposed to the judge that he should take him by 
the year at a reduced rate. 


Epigram on a lady of short stature named Long: 
** Though Long, yet short— 
Though short, yet pretty Long ” 

A French paper informs us that “his imperial majesty deigned 
to cover himself with an umbrella during a shower of rain at 
Cambo.” Remarkable condescension ! 

Among the numerous casualties recently detailed, the following 
is very melancholy :—‘‘ The young man who recently went on a 
bridal tour with an angel in book muslin, has returned with a ter- 
magant in hoops.” 

An eminent legal authority, speaking of contracts, says :—“ If I 
contract to deliver forty yards of cloth, and cut it in pieces, and 
then deliver it, it is a breach.” This is in consequence of the 
cloth being then unfit to make a pair of breeches. 

Dr. Pitcairn having been out a shooting one whole morning 
without killing anything, his servant begged leave to go over into 
the next field, for he was sure there were some birds there— 
“and,” added he, “if there are, I'll doctor them.’’—“ Doctor 
them !” said the master. ‘“ What do you meam by that ?”—“ Why, 
kill them, sir.” . 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. | 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DE3IGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper. after «leven years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a *- household word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

>> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries. mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(>> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

7 lt numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
govd and beautiful in humanity. 

>> It is aeknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
cirele is almost incaleulable. 

(>> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from polities and all jarring topies, ita objeet being 
to make home happy. 

[>> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 

the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 


Any person sending us ‘weive subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenta copy gratis. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. (| /~ Sample copies sent when desired. 

Published every Satuiday, by M. M. BALLOU 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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beautiful maxim :—“ ‘Treat your friends as if they would one day lu « 
become your encmies.”’ 
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